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PREFACE. 



It was while on holiday in the Orkney Islands that 
I met George Leitch, the chief participant in the 
adventures related in this story. He and I had 
attended the same school when boys, and I was well 
acquainted with his subsequent career from the time 
when, as a lad of fourteen, he left his home to go to 
sea, until — after fifteen years absence — he returned 
again to his native Isles. Knowing something of 
the many strange adventures he had passed through 
during that time, in almost every quarter of the 
globe, I was anxious to hear from his own lips the 
particulars concerning the more recent chapter of his 
life-story, which dealt with his painful experiences 
and privations as one of a shipwrecked crew among 
the Filipinos in the Philippine Islands — a part of the 
world as yet little known to the average traveller, 
large tracts of the country there remaining, as it has 
done for centuries, practically in semi-barbarism. 

We met in the garden which adjoins his paternal 
dwelling, and a first glance at my friend's face told 
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me better than words that, though previously en- 
dowed with an iron constitution, the terrible suffer- 
ings he had undergone during the two years prior to 
our meeting had left their mark on his quondam 
vigorous manhood. Not above medium height, Mr 
Leitch was sturdily built, and at that time had yet to 
see his thirtieth birthday, though more thrilling in. 
cident had been crowded into the previous fifteen years 
of his life than happens in the lives of most men 
Dark, piercing eyes looked out from a face whose 
swarthy complexion had been accentuated by several 
years' residence in tropical climates, and his firmly- 
set mouth, surmounted by a dark moustache, indicated 
a man of strong determination and resource. Of a 
temperament prone to mischievous fun, which had 
often got him into trouble, but "all there" in the 
time of danger, and ever ready when a fearless heart 
and steady nerve was required, he was a typical 
British seaman, and an ever loyal friend. In the 
course of the conversation which followed the usual 
greeting, he told me many stories of his travels in 
foreign lands, but what came readiest to his tongue 
were the incidents connected with his adventures in 
the Philippines. I heard from him the story of the 
wreck of the Water Witch, and the crew's subsequent 
hardships in the China Sea and on the island of 
Luzon ; of the murder by the natives of six of the 
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ill-fated crew, and the perils encountered by the 
others; of his captivity among the Filipinos as an 
alleged American spy, and his ultimate escape to the 
friendly protection of the Americans; and, after 
being told it all, I thought such a thrilling story 
amply justified my suggesting its publication. Natu- 
rally of a modest disposition when his own achieve- 
ments were concerned, and absolutely devoid of the 
spirit of boastfulness, Mr. Leitch did not altogether 
view the proposal with favour ; but, on condition that 
I undertook the writing of the narrative, he agreed 
So my short holiday was utilised in eliciting the 
details of the story. I now give it to the reading 
public, and apologise for its no doubt many defects. 
It has no pretensions towards literary brilliancy. It 
is a plain, unvarnished tale, modestly told by a 
British sailor, but nevertheless of thrilling interest, 
as those who follow the adventures of the crew of the 
Water Witch throughout the story will readily 
discover. But to our tale, as told by the chief- 
mate. 
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AMOl^G THE FILIPINOS; 

A CHAPTER FROM A SAILOKS LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN UNFORTUNATE VOYAGE — WRECKED ON A REEF. 

Truth is very often stranger than fiction, as the 
story I am now about to unfold will no doubt 
amply prove. While passing through the 
experiences herein related, I have many times 
cast my mind back over the stories of travel 
and adventure I had read during my boy- 
hood days, spent in Kirkwall, in the Orkney 
Islands, but I was always forced to admit 
that never had I read anything that could 
at all compare with what I have had to 
undergo myself, while tossing about in a slim 
canvas boat in the China Sea for eight days, 
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without food or water; but more particularly 
while a prisoner among the cruel and callous- 
hearted Filipinos and made a butt of their 
derision, and the object of their scorn, hate, 
and torture. 

I have been in many tight corners during 
the past fifteen years of my life — several of 
which were spent at sea, having left home to 
become a sailor at the age of fourteen — and 
exposed to numerous dangers by land and 
water in various parts of the world; but 
never have I been called upon to undergo such 
suffering, danger, and humiliating treatment 
as that which I met with during my three 
months' captivity as a suspected American 
spy — a hated " Americano " — among the blood- 
thirsty Filipinos in the troublous Philippine 
Islands. 

In fact, I often wonder how it is I have 
escaped alive to see once more my native 
land and friends at home, while the bones 
of several of my unfortunate comrades lie 
bleaching among the Philippine mountains, 
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or are laid to rest beneath the friendly 
covering of a few inches of foreign soil, un- 
marked by tombstone or cairn, and forgotten 
perhaps by both American soldier and Phi- 
lippine insurgent. 

Some of my strange adventures, and hair- 
breadth escapes from death in some of its 
most terrible forms, are not entirely unknown 
in Manila — one of the newspapers there 
published a short account of them, which the 
enterprising editor had gleaned bit by bit 
second-hand — some of my friends in Hong 
Kong may have learned something about 
them ; and portions of the more exciting 
parts of the story have been told orally 
among the officers and soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Army in the Philippines, among whom 
I lived for some time ; but the story in its 
entirety is now published for the first time. 

After travelling about for some time in 
America, I arrived in Hong Kong in 1898, 
and received an appointment in the Chinese 
Customs in that district, but subsequeatly 
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relinquished that position and became man-^ 
ager of the Stag Hotel in Hong Kong- 
Having become acquainted, while in the 
Chinese Customs, with an English gentle- 
man named Mr. Charles Pears, and an 
American sea captain named Elijah Croker, 
a native of Barnstable, Massachusetts, we 
agreed to join capital and build a ship. It 
was our intention to load our vessel with a 
cargo that would find a ready market in 
Manila, which port we intended should be 
our destination, and, on arrival there, sell 
both ship and cargo at a large profit, sub- 
sequently returning to Hong Kong to repeat 
the venture. 

Our plans having been decided upon, the 
vessel was built at Canton under my personal 
supervision. She was a trim schooner of 
just over 100 tons burden, and we named 
her the Water Witch. The irony of fate ! 
What's in a name? When our vessel was 
ready and well-found in everything, we 
shipped a cargo of kerosene oil and Bovril. 
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Captain Croker was appointed master, 
with myself and Mr. Pears as first and 
second mates respectively, and we "signed 
on" in the American Consulate at Canton. 
I engaged the other members of the crew 
in Hong Kong. These consisted of John 
Roberts, a former shipmate of my own, 
belonging to Manchester ; Alfred Usher, 
a native of Edinburgh; David White, hail- 
ing from the little port of Stromness, in 
the Orkney Islands; Charles Barnes and 
Frank Reynolds, two Yankees from Minnesota 
and Iowa respectively. These men I shipped 
as A.B.'s, and a Chinese cook named Ah 
Fong, together with a cabin boy named 
Cheeqwai (also a Celestial, and a native of 
Canton), completed our crew of ten men all 
told. 

We left Hong Kong about the beginning of 
August 1899, bound for Manila, and made a 
quick run, picking up the north-east coast of 
Luzon, off the town of San Fernando de Union, 
at the end of six days. The wind dropped 
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when we had sighted the coast, however, and 
we lay becalmed there for two days, much to 
our disappointment. On the second day we 
heard firing on shore, and about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, the American cruiser Concord 
came out and fired a shot across our bows as a 
signal to heave to. I was on deck at the time, 
it being my watch, and having given instructions 
to lower all sail, I reported the matter to the 
captain, who was asleep in the cabin. The 
Concord ranged up alongside of us, and 
presently a boat was lowered from the cruiser, 
and an armed boat's crew, under command of 
an ofl&cer, came on board the Water Witch with 
orders to search the vessel and inspect her 
papers, the captain of the Concord having a 
suspicion that our ship was a filibuster. 

The officer, having inspected the schooner 
and examined our cargo and papers, pro- 
ceeded to return to the cruiser, but before 
he did so, Captain Croker asked him if his 
captain could spare us some water and a 
little provisions, as our supplies were running 
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rather short. The Americans acceded to our 
captain's request, and, on returning to our 
ship, the officer brought back orders from 
his captain to us to clear off the coast, and 
threatened that if he found us within the 
three-mile limit again, he would seize the 
Water Witch as a prize, and tow us into 
Manila. 

We acted on the instructions given, think- 
ing it the safer course, and went off the 
coast; but in the course of that night our 
ship was struck by a typhoon which lasted 
for four whole days and nights. The heavy 
seas completely washed our decks fore and 
aft, and everything moveable was either 
carried away or smashed. We were rendered 
helpless, and could do nothing to remedy our 
sorry plight. Our chronometer got broken 
by one of the many heavy seas which boarded 
us, and stopped at the end of the fourth day. 
We expected our ship to go down every 
minute ; and had we known then, the suffering 
and privations which awaited us in the future, 
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it is probable that we would have been glad 
had the angry sea claimed us as its victims. 
This, however, was not to be. 

For nineteen days after the fourth day, at 
the end of which the typhoon had blown over, 
we were knocked about with contrary winds 
in the China Sea, from latitude 16° to 18° N. 
The chronometer having, as already stated, 
been broken during the storm, the captain got 
out of his reckoning, and, being unable to take 
a sight, he could not tell the bearings. In 
fact, we did not know where we were. 

On the night of the nineteenth day, another 
typhoon overtook us. Our vessel was driven 
before the irresistible fury of the blast, and 
about three o'clock the following morning she 
was finally crashed with terrible force upon a 
reef of sunken rocks. At this time we were 
twenty-nine days out from Hong Kong. The 
night being dark, and a strong gale blowing, 
we did not know what rocks our ship had run 
against, but when daylight broke, the captain 
found out, by means of a dead reckoning from 
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the chart, that the reef on which the vessel 
had struck was the Scarborough Shoal. This 
shoal lies just over a hundred miles to the 
west of Manila, and is supposed to be about 
eleven miles in length, somewhat in the form 
of the letter C, with only two little points of 
coral showing above water. 

The surf, coming rushing along with great 
force, soon lifted the ill-fated Water Witch 
right on to the reef, and ultimately threatened 
to smash her to bits. Everything possible 
was done by the exhausted ojSicers and crew 
to get the ship off, but from the first the case 
was hopeless, and, after working for a whole 
day unloading cargo, and trying to pump the 
water out, we were reluctantly obliged to give 
it up. 

Having resolved to abandon the ship, which 
was now fast breaking up, we set about finding 
some means of getting to the nearest land. 
We had but one boat, a small dinghey, capable 
of holding only six men, so it was necessary to 
improvise some other means of escape. 
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That day we started to build a raft, our 
tools consisting of an axe, a hand saw, and a 
few nails. The gaflFs and booms we unfixed 
and lashed together, and we also tore up the 
decks (as much of them as were left above 
water), thus making a raft large enough to 
accommodate all hands. This work took us 
all day and part of the following night. 

During all this time we were flying signals 
of distress, but being out of the usual track 
of vessels, no response came to our mute 
appeals for assistance, ships always giving the 
dangerous shoals a wide berth. 

Next morning, the weather having moderated 
somewhat, we launched the dinghey, Usher 
and Roberts, two of the seamen, being put on 
board in charge. The boat having got clear 
of the reefs, we proceeded to pass on board 
her what little water we had in a small 
"breaker," or barrel, by means of a line 
leading from the ship to the dinghey, but, 
unfortunately, while we were in the act of 
doing this, the surf struck the little boat in 
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the bows and she was capsized, the two seamen 
being precipitated into the water. 

The sea in the vicinity of the wreck was 
infested with sharks, hundreds of them 
swimming around the ship in the hope of 
securing a meal off something or somebody. 
As soon as these monsters saw the men 
struggling in the water they made a rush for 
them, and we on the wreck thought that the 
poor fellows' last hour had come, and that 
they would soon be torn to pieces by the cruel 
teeth of these hungry tigers of the deep. 

Seeing the mens' terrible danger, the captain 
and I each picked up a Winchester rifle and 
began " potting " away at the sharks, to keep 
them off the two seamen and thus afford the 
poor fellows an opportunity of righting their 
boat and getting on board again. Usher, 
thinking we were trying to shoot him so that 
he might be put out of his terror and misery, 
and thus prevent him being torn to pieces by 
the sharks while still alive, threw up his hands 
in the surf and shouted, " For God's sake stop 
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that. Don't kill me; let me live." Seeing the 
seaman appeared to be in as much terror from 
our rifle bullets as from the sharks that 
surrounded him, we then laid down the rifles. 

By this time the ship had settled down 
between two reefs on the outside of the rocks, 
nearly all her upper deck being under water, 
and only the fore part of the vessel showing 
above the sea ; and from where we were — all 
hanging on to the weather gunwale— we could 
plainly see several sharks swimming about 
the deck. 

When the boat was overturned it drifted 
away, with the two men clinging to it, and 
went bumping over the reefs into the lagoon 
beyond. Being in an utterly helpless posi- 
tion ourselves, we were unable to render the 
poor fellows any assistance. The raft which 
we had constructed being made fast to the 
weather gunwale of the ship, and seeing the 
precarious position my two shipmates were in, 
I hurriedly seized an axe, and, jumping on to 
the raft, cut the fastenings which bound it, 
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and then, with the assistance of two of the 
seamen, gave it a start over the side. The 
raft, being now free, drifted over the reef in 
the same direction as the upturned dinghey 
had just previously gone. The men then 
succeeded in swimming to the raft, dragging 
the dinghey along with them. 

The boat contained almost everything we 
had, lashed inside. These consisted of the 
"breaker," containing about a gallon and a 
half of fresh water, some nails and spun-yarn, 
several pieces of rope and canvas, a tin con- 
taining about a pound of white lead, together 
with a few plugs of tobacco. When the boat 
capsized, the line attached to the " breaker " of 
water somehow got entangled round Roberts' 
leg, and by means of this fortunate circum- 
stance they succeeded in saving the precious 
fluid. 

On reaching the raft Roberts and Usher 
hauled the boat up on the top, and, having 
righted her, discovered that during her passage 
across the reef she had sustained some slight 
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damage, two small holes having been made in 
her bottom. With ttie artides which we had 
made fast in the boat they proceeded to patch 
these up. This accomplished, and the dinghey 
being almost seaworthy once more, they got 
her into the water again. 

While Roberts and Usher were thus busily 
engaged, the raft and the boat were drifting 
farther and farther away from the wreck. The 
two men were now about a quarter of a mile 
away, and the distance was too far for us to 
hail them by shouting. I, however, having 
served for several years in the British Navy, 
understood the semaphore system of signalling, 
and Roberts having also that knowledge from 
similar service, I signalled him with my arms, 
and asked if they were all right. He signalled 
back in the affirmative, and communicated to 
me the fact that they had got the boat patched 
up, and that she was not now leaking very 
much. They were unable to return, however, 
in the face of the wind and the heavy sea that 
was running; and, to our dismay, in a short 
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time the raft and dinghey, together with our 
two shipmates, disappeared in the distance, 
leaving the other eight of us on the wreck to 
our fate. 

Koberts and Usher had a little bit of sail 
and two oars in the boat, and we hoped they 
would reach land safely or be picked up by a 
passing ship, the captain of which would then 
make a search for us ; but, personally, I never 
expected to see them again, as our position on 
the almost submerged wreck of the Water 
Witch was a most perilous one, and there 
seemed scanty chance for escape. To my 
mind it was a moot question which of us 
would first find a watery grave. 



CHAPTER II. 

HOW WE ESCAPED FROM THE WRECK. 

We who were left on the wreck now set about 
to find some other means of getting away 
ourselves. The loss of the raft and the 
dinghey, upon both of which our prospect of 
rescue had depended, was a great blow to us 
after our two days' hard work improvising the 
former, but we did not give up hope. 

There being no more spars left on the wreck, 
the making of the raft having utilised the 
whole of them, it was impossible for us to 
construct another raft, so ultimately Captain 
Croker suggested the idea of making a canvas 
boat. The sails having been made of brand- 
new cotton canvas, the idea seemed a feasible 
enough one, if we could only tear up enough 
wood from the decks to form the framework. 

The fore part of the schooner being still 

16 
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above water, we turned our attentions to the 
jib-boom, which was a flat one and made of 
hard wood. We succeeded in getting the 
boom inboard, and, after a good deal of hard 
work, got it split down the centre by means 
of wedges, the heat of the sun having already 
made large cracks in the spar. We then took 
half of the jib-boom and laid it across the bows 
of the ship. This was to form the keel of the 
canvas boat we proposed building. To form 
the stem and the stern of the boat we utilised 
two of the thin iron bars used for fixing down 
the tarpaulin on the main hatch. 

The hatches had been taken off when the 
vessel struck the reef, so that we might throw 
overboard part of the cargo, and by thus 
lightening the vessel get her off the rocks. 
The hatchway was at this time under ^ater 
and the securing of these iron bars was a 
difiicult job as the sharks were swimming 
about the submerged deck in large numbers. 

One of the crew, however, pluckily volun- 
teered to dive and bring up the irons, and 
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while he was doing so Captain Croker stood 
by with a rifle ready to shoot any shark that 
might approach. This perilous bit of work 
the seaman accomplished in safety. 

We bent these iron bars almost at right 
angles, to form the stem and stern, and lashed 
them to the keel by means of wire taken from 
the for€-rigging. The thin planking of the 
weather bulwarks we then tore off, and put 
three of the boards on either side to form the 
ribs or timbers of our strange craft. These 
were also lashed on by means of wire, our 
supply of nails having gone in the dinghey. 
One of the deck planks was utilised as gun- 
wales and fastened in the same way as the 
others. The cabin door we cut up with the 
saw, and fixed two of the pieces in the inside, 
thus dividing the boat into three parts. This 
completed the framework of our little craft, 
not a single nail being used in the work. 
Necessity — dire necessity —^ is indeed the 
mother of invention. 

We next set to work to cover the framework 
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with canvas, using the fore-sail, which had got 
entangled round the fore-mast, for this purpose. 
The frame of the boat was lifted up one end 
at a time so as to get the sail slid underneath, 
and by this means we got the entire framework 
covered. We made the canvas fast to the 
woodwork with bits of spun-yarn, and the fore 
and aft ends we sewed up with twine, which 
we acquired by unweaving bits of canvas and 
tearing out the threads. One of the seamen, 
very fortunately, had a sailmaker's needle, and 
this stood us in good stead in the sewing 
operations. 

Some white lead was found in the paint 
locker underneath the forecastle, along with 
a. tin of brown paint, and with these mixed 
together we painted the outside of the canvas 
covering the frame. Not having a paint brush, 
this compound was rubbed on with bits of rag 
torn from our scanty clothing. 

The mast and sails had yet to be made. 
There was still one spar left on the wreck, and 
during the night three of the crew, relieving 
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one another at intervals, were engaged with an 
axe chopping little bits off this spar, thereby 
thinning it down to the required size for a 
mast. While the three seamen were thus 
engaged, the others were employed in tearing 
planks off the bulwarks and forming them into 
paddles with which to propel our canvas boat. 
The necessity for a sail was also evident, and 
the attentions of some of the crew were 
directed towards cutting up what was left of 
the fore-sail (after covering the framework 
of the boat), and making it into a small sail. 

This was now the fifth day we had spent 
on the Wreck, and since the vessel struck we 
had had very little sleep or rest. On the first 
day, when light brokd we had tried to get the 
vessel off the reef, but failed ; on the second 
day we came to see that our efforts were 
futile, and our attentions were then directed 
towards making preparations for abandoning 
the ship by forming a raft and getting the 
things ready for our departure, which took 
U8 a full day ; on the third day the raft 
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disappeared to leeward carrying Roberts and 
Usher along with it; on the fourth day we 
started to make the canvas boat, this work 
keeping every one of us busily engaged for 
two days and two nights ; and on the morning 
of the sixth day we had the boat completed 
and ready for sea. 

During all this time the weather continued 
moderate, but the surf was rolling in over the 
reef, thus keeping the vessel bumping up and 
down to such an extent that we had grave 
fears whether the Water Witch would hold 
together as long as would allow us sufficient 
time to complete our boat and finish our 
preparations for the dangerous voyage which 
we were about to undertake. 

The ship's stores had almost all given out 
before the vessel Struck on the reef, with the 
exception of one small can of beef and a little 
fresh water, a considerable quantity of which 
the seaman Roberts had taken away with him 
in the " breaker " on the raft, which was now 
miles away. We had scarcely half a gallon of 
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water left with us on the wreck, and the 
precious fluid was kept in an oil-can one of us 
had cleaned out ! We also succeeded in pro- 
curing an American tin of " crackers," or soft 
biscuits. When full the tin only weighed 
seven pounds, but scarcely a quarter of that 
quantity was left, and that was sodden and 
soaked with salt water. 

The last night we spent on board the wreck 
was a time of keen suspense, for the surf was 
still breaking over what was left of 'the Water 
Witch, and we expected her to go to pieces 
every minute, the result of which would have 
been that we would have become food for the 
hungry sharks, which were still swimming 
about the wreck, for during the day time we 
could see their ugly dark grey forms gliding 
along underneath the water. None of us had 
any inclination to become a prey to their 
hungry maws, so we toiled on, despite our 
hunger and thirst. 

The next morning we succeeded in getting 
our canvas boat launched over the side of the 
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wreck, and great was our joy when it was 
found that the slender little craft, which was 
from fourteen to sixteen feet in length, was 
quite water-tight. Our hopes of escape were 
almost, however, again dashed to the ground. 

The boat was launched over the starboard 
side of the ship, the part of the vessel under 
water, but, before giving her the final push, 
we attached a piece of rope to the bow as a 
painter, and an anchor rope was put on board, 
to which a piece of iron was attached, which 
would serve as an anchor. 

Immediately she touched the water, how- 
ever, the surf struck her and carried her away 
astern, dragging along with her the slender 
rope we had attached as a painter. When the 
line tightened it was unable to stand the strain 
caused by the surf, and, to our unspeakable 
dismay, parted, and we witnessed our single 
remaining hope drift rapidly from us! Our 
labours again seemed to come to naught. 

There was not a single second to lose. At 
that moment the seaman, Frank Reynolds, 
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with infinite presence of mind, jumped into 
the surging billows and swam out towards the 
boat, now about fifty yards distant from the 
wreck. During his short but perilous swim 
he was completely surrounded by sharks, and 
we watched his plucky efforts with mingled 
feelings of expectancy and fear. Captain 
Croker and I, to protect him as far as possible 
from the expected onslaughts of the fierce 
brutes, kept him covered with a couple^ of 
rifles from our position on the schooner. 

Reynolds succeeded in reaching and board- 
ing the boat in safety, and immediately he got 
on board he heaved over the bows the heavy 
piece of iron attached to the anchor rope. We 
held our breath ; then a mighty shout arose 
from the thankful castaways. The anchor 
held ! Thus the slim boat was prevented from 
being washed back on to the reef. 

Then each of us on the wreck had to " face 
the music," by undertaking the same perilous 
swim, it being impossible to bring the boat 
back to the schooner in case the little craft 
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should be smashed on the reef, as she un- 
doubtedly would. 

Captain Croker was the first to leave for the 
boat, carrying along with him a rifle and 
ammunition. Mr. Pears and the seainen 
followed, the captain covering them with his 
rifle from the boat, while I also kept watch 
with a rifle on the wreck, in case they should 
be attacked by sharks. 

The Chinamen and myself were now the 
only three left on the wreck, and the Celestials 
were so terrified for the sharks that they 
refused to go into the water. Persuasion was 
tried, but it was of no avail, so at length I 
threatened to shoot them both unless they 
obeyed and followed the example of the 
others. This had the desired efiect, and the 
Chinese cook reluctantly took to the water, 
but I ultimately had to seize the cabin boy, 
Cheequai, and throw him into the sea. He, 
poor fellow, was unable to swim, and would 
undoubtedly have been drowned or seized 
by the hungry sharks had not the seaman 
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Reynolds, who on all occasions had shown 
himself to be possessed of strong nerve and 
great pluck, dived in to the Chinaman's 
assistance, and brought him safely to the boat. 

As each one got on board, his position was 
allotted to him, and there he had to remain, 
the boat being so frail that a single careless 
movement might have capsized the craft, and 
our labour of two days would have been 
thereby rendered fruitless, and all on board 
precipitated into the water and placed at the 
mercy of the sharks. All knew what such a 
calamity would have meant, and accordingly 
due care was taken. 

I was the last to leave the wreck. Tying 
the rifle round my shoulders, I slipped into 
the water at the stern and swam off. The 
captain with his rifle kept me covered from 
the boat, and I succeeded in getting safely 
on board without being molested by the 
monsters. I sat down in the stern and 
immediately took hold of the steering paddle. 

We were fairly well supplied with arms, 
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the captain and I having a rifle each, and 
Mr. Pears a Colt's revolver ; but of food and 
water we were almost entirely destitute, the 
only supply being, as I have said before, the 
little water in the oil-can and the tin quarter- 
full of biscuits soaked with salt water, and 
these were nearly all finished even before we 
left the wreck. We had one or two tins of 
Bovril, but that was useless without water 
to mix it with. We tried to make use of 
some of it, but without the necessary mixing 
it was found unpalatable. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE VOYAGE IN THE CANVAS BOAT. 

We took farewell of the Water Witch about 
seven o'clock on the evening of the sixth day 
from the time the vessel had struck the reef. 
Paddling all that night, when day broke the 
wreck was nowhere to be seen. We had no 
compass, but according to the chart which 
we took with us when we left the wreck, 
the nearest point of land was the west coast of 
Luzon, which lay due east from the Scar- 
borough Shoal. The thought that only a thin 
piece of canvas separated us from the green 
abyss below gave one a peculiar feeling of un- 
certainty altogether absent when one is in a 
ship or good boat. 

Next day arrangements were made for form- 
ing ourselves into watches as on board ship, so 
that a certain number of us would be always 

28 
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working the paddles, and the boat kept con- 
tinually moving in the direction of Luzon. 
We divided ourselves into three watches of 
two hours each. Either Captain Croker or 
myself had, however, always to be at the 
steering paddle, therefore, to effect this, both 
of us had to take a double watch now and 
again to keep things going. We steered by 
the sun during the day and the stars by night, 
and had to paddle at the same time, so our 
work was hard and fatiguing, and this was 
accentuated by there being neither food nor 
water in the boat with which to revive our 
failing strength. 

This weary round of toil and suffering con- 
tinued for four days without anything special 
occurring to relieve the monotony, and by this 
time all of us were beginning to feel the pangs 
of hunger and the tortures of thirst. Despair 
settled on us like a cloud. 

During the day a sharp lookout was kept for 
a passing vessel, and anxious glances were cast 
round the bare and polished horizon for a sail 
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or the welcome smoke of a passing steamer, 
but nothing came to relieve the dreadful 
monotony of sky and glassy sea, and the 
boundless and tenantless surface of the deep 
inspired us all with a keen sense of solitude. 

On the fifth day the Chinese cabin boy, 

Cheequai, attempted to commit suicide by 

trying to jump overboard. Most of the time 

since we left the wreck he had been lying down 

in the bottom of the boat praying, and had 

refused to cease his devotions and take his 

share of paddling. We found it impossible to 

■ do anything with him, so ultimately left him 

alone to his prayers. When the suicidal 

mania seized him, however, we threatened to 

shoot him, and found it necessary to tie him 

down, after which he lay quite quiet. Better, 

however, had we permitted the sea to claim 

him. He would have been spared the torture 

and ignominy of a later day. But I must not 

anticipate. 

Our thirst by this time had become almost 
unbearable, and to somewhat mitigate our 
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sufferings and obtain a little relief several 
devices were tried. One of these was to put a 
button into our mouths, and by moving it 
about with the tongue, cause a little moisture. 
Another method of getting temporary relief, 
and lessening the scorching effect of the 
tropical sun during the day, was to take off 
what little clothes we had, and, after soaking 
them with sea water, put them on again. We 
also tried throwing the salt water over our 
bodies and allowing it to soak into the skin. 
This gave temporary relief, as the water found 
its way in through the pores leaving the salt 
on the surface. Our bodies were in this way 
practically being made condensers. This pro- 
cess ultimately left the salt thickly coated on 
our skin, so much so that the brine could be quite 
easily scraped off when the water had evapor- 
ated or moistened our bodies. This, however, 
we ultimately had to discontinue, as the salt 
caused our skin to break out in sores, and 
these sores became so painful that we could 
not bear the friction of our clothes on 
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them, while the salt water made them smart 
severely. 

The sharks had been keeping in the wake of 
the boat all the time, patiently waiting for a 
meal, and during the night-time we could look 
over the gunwale of our boat and see those 
hungry monsters of the deep peering up at us 
from the green abyss below as if wondering 
how long it would yet be before they had 
us in their ferocious maws. Sharks seem to 
instinctively know when there is a likelihood 
of having their usual fish diet varied with 
human flesh, and will follow a boat for miles 
in the hope of ultimately securing a meal. 
They often came up so close to the boat that 
every minute we expected the fierce brutes 
would make a united attack on our frail craft, 
in which case their sharp teeth would have 
speedily penetrated the canvas, and the tearing 
of our boat to pieces would then have been 
quite an easy matter for them. As for our- 
selves such an eventuality would have meant 
certain death, for immediately we were thrown 
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into the water we would have been torn to 
pieces by the monsters and very soon disposed 
of. We frequently had to fire a shot or two 
at them, and that served to scare them away 
for a time, but very soon they were back again 
swimming quite close to the boat. 

David White, the Orkney seaman, also 
gave out on the fifth day. The poor fellow 
had been working hard at the paddles and 
doing his turn manfully with the rest, but 
ultimately in his weak condition he was 
overcome by the terrible heat, and he tumbled 
over into the bottom of the boat, and lay 
there in a semi-conscious condition, unable 
to move. ' 

Captain Croker, who had also by this time 
been overcome by exhaustion and thirst, was 
lying down in the bottom of the boat at the 
stern, and, seeing White relinquish his paddle 
and fall over, he at once got up and ordered 
the seaman to pull himself together and 
resume his work of propelling the boat. 

The heat had been tremendous that day, 
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and the sun, beating down on us from straight 
overhead, had accentuated our sufferings to 
a terrible degree. This, together with the 
want of food and water, had completely 
exhausted White's powers of endurance, and 
he was unable to answer the captain's demand. 
This exasperated Captain Croker, and, picking 
up his rifle, he threatened to shoot White 
unless he complied with his order. 

Mr. Pears and I at once intervened on 
behalf of the poor fellow, and pointed out to 
the captain that the man had done his best, 
and was now compelled to give up his 
exertions, so there was no use threatening 
him with the rifle. 

Croker, seeing we took the part of the 
exhausted seaman, calmed down again, and 
dropped back in his previous position in the 
bottom of the boat, and was soon himself lost 
in unconsciousness. 

The others, with the exception of the 
Chinaman Cheequai, were working away at 
the paddles, though all more or less exhausted. 
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Mr. Pears was working like two men, and, 
while keeping up his own spirits to a 
remarkable degree, was endeavouring to 
encourage the other fellows, and exhorting 
them to keep up their hearts. 

Every morning, as soon as day broke, our 
eyes were eagerly scanning the distant horizon 
in the fond hope of either seeing a welcome 
ship or sighting land. Mirages, or rather 
calentures, were continually deceiving us, and 
in the grey mists of early morning, when the 
pallid light spread over the bleak surface of 
the illimitable waste of ocean, we would see 
in the distance what seemed to be well-wooded 
islands; anon high hills and lovely valleys 
would rise to view, but the changing scenes 
always faded away, and our eyes were again 
fixed on the grey and moving waters. It 
was no uncommon thing when dawn came, 
bringing with it another day's suffering, for 
one of the men to spring up in a wild ecstasy 
of delight, and, pointing in a certain direction, 
call out, "There's land!" while at the same 
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time another man would declare he saw the 
welcome sight at quite an opposite point. 
These illusions only added to our agonies, 
and we sank down again- in despair. 

That, however, was not alone in its madden- 
ing effects. In these tropical regions it is 
quite a common thing to see heavy rain falling 
in several different places at the same time, 
though none may be descending at the 
particular spot where one is placed. This 
often occurred with us. Kain would be seen 
falling heavily in the distance, and to get the 
benefit of the welcome drops we would paddle 
as hard as we could in that direction ; but by 
the time we reached the zone of rain it had 
stopped, and we would see it falling some- 
where else. 

This was our unfortunate experience on 
several occasions on the sixth day. Rain was 
seen in the distance and we exerted ourselves to 
the utmost to reach the quarter where it was 
falling. Being shorthanded, however, and all 
weakened by exposure and want of nourishing 
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food, we found it difficult to propel the boat 
through the water at any great speed, and 
our craft, moving reluctantly to the pressure 
of the paddles, we consequently could never 
catch the welcome rain. Disappointment 
after disappointment was met in this way. 
What we would have given for a drop of 
water ! — the water that just approached near 
enough to add to our tortures. 

I myself had got past the stage of feeling 
the effects of hunger, and the pangs of thirst 
did not trouble me very much compared with 
the others, but my tongue was all swollen 
and cracked, so much so, that I could not get 
my mouth closed over it. The other men's 
tongues were in a similar condition, those of 
the captain, White, and the Chinamen, being 
the worst. Our eyes, too, were inflamed and 
rendered very painful with gazing anxiously 
and long over the weary waste of surrounding 
waters, upon which the sun was scintillating 
with fearful glare ; but nothing rewarded our 
strained and weary eyes but the boundless 
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expanse of water stretched out before us in 
imposing magnitude. 

The boat required continual attention — one 
steering, others paddling, and all anxious on 
the look-out. But what did all our eflForts 
amount to? Though we refused to believe 
it, we were proceeding quite aimlessly to an 
unknown destiny. Well for us, perhaps! 
Pears showed marvellous powers of endurance, 
and, while he worked like a Trojan himself, 
he encouraged and exhorted the rest of us to 
quite a remarkable degree. 

Our supply of clothing was of the scantiest 
description, each man only having a pair of 
trousers and a pyjama shirt, but Mr. Pears had 
a jacket as well, and I a white Chinese paper 
helmet. These were all the belongings we 
had saved from the wreck; but, in addition, 
I had succeeded in securing my Bible (sent me 
by my mother at home, when I was a boy at 
sea), along with a gold watch and a gold ring, 
gifts presented to me by my employers, when 
manager of the Stag Hotel in Hong Kong. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LAND AT LAST— CAPTIVES WITH THE FILIPINOS. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day a strange 
incident occurred. Two swallows, having 
probably flown too far from the land, and 
become exhausted with flying, perched them- 
selves on the gunwale of our boat. Their 
appearance among us might readily have been 
taken to presage land near at hand, and 
instinctively we gazed in the direction from 
whence they had seemed to come. It did not 
suggest itself to our confused minds that the 
birds would not have approached so near had 
they not lost themselves at sea, and in their 
extremity sought a landing-place on the boat. 
But we did not linger to discuss the reason. 
With very little difficulty Mr. Pears and I 
caught one each, and with savage eagerness 
we speedily tore the birds asunder and divided 
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them among the five of us, White and the 
Chinamen being unconscious at this time. 
The scanty blood of these swallows moistened 
our lips and tongues a little bit, but apart 
from that, did not do us much good. 

The seventh day came and still found us 
toiling away at the paddles, all so much 
exhausted that I am afraid the boat was 
making very little headway towards the 
land — or rather towards the direction in 
which we expected to find land. Fortunately, 
the weather had continued fairly calm, though 
the heat during the daytime was terrible. 
Had a typhoon or anything approaching a 
gale overtaken us, we would have been at its 
mercy, as our slim canvas boat could not 
have withstood its force many minutes. 

That morning we saw a butterfly fluttering 
past, and this inspired us with new hope, for 
here, surely, was evidence that land could not 
now be far oK 

Later in the day our long, weary vigil 
was rewarded, and at last we sighted the 
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long-looked for land. Who shall express the 
unbounded joy of our hearts? Who shall 
measure the delirium of our delight ? A new 
danger seemed to threaten us, and our wild 
ecstasy almost overwhelmed our feeble strength. 

We paddled along merrily for some time, 
but, as the afternoon wore on and the evening 
drew nigh, we began to fear that our first 
joyous anticipations would not be realised. 
Just as darkness was creeping over the 
surface of the waters, a steamer hove in sight, 
making, as we thought, in the direction of 
Manila, and we made frantic efforts to attract 
attention ; but, as the means at our disposal 
were next^ to useless, our appeal passed 
unnoticed, and she soon disappeared from 
sight. The blackness, of night gathered thick 
and fast around us, but it was no blacker than 
the awful gloom and despair that filled our 
hearts. 

Shortly after this we all lost consciousness, 
and knew nothing more until, roused from the 
torpor into which we had fallen, we found 
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ourselves in the hands of the Filipinos. The 
languor of our unconsciousness seemed to lift 
like a mist before the rising sun, and it came 
to our knowledge that we were in the custody 
of the natives on the little island of Masingloc. 
How long time elapsed from the point at 
which we all became insensible and the time 
of our landing none of us knew, but we 
surmised that the current must have carried 
our boat towards the shore and stranded it 
on the beach. 

When we regained consciousness, the kindly 
Filipinos were giving us water and feeding us. 
The islanders were untiring in their efforts to 
afford us relief, and I mention the fact the 
more readily as their kindness to us stood out 
in bold contrast to the horrible treatment we 
were afterwards destined to be subjected on 
the main island. 

The Island of Masingloc is about half a mile 
distant from the mainland of Luzon, so the 
people having fed us, and we being now some- 
what recovered from the effects of our long 
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weary voyage of suffering in the canvas boat, 
the Presidente (as the local governor or chief 
man of a place in the Philippines is called), of 
Masingloc put us in a large banco (a dug-out 
boat), and rowed us over to the town of 
Palawig, about three miles distant, where we 
were kindly received by the Presidente and 
the other principal people of the town. 

Our rifles and revolver, however, together 
with my gold watch and ring, were retained 
by some of the Filipinos on the island of 
Masingloc, but I still retained possession of 
my Bible, and my papers which proved me to 
be a British subject. No doubt tliey kept 
these valuable articles as a reward for their 
kindness to us; or perhaps they wished to 
possess some little memento of our visit to 
their island. Whatever may have been their 
reason, they were for ever lost to us. 

On arrival at Palawig we were taken into 
the Presidencia or town building, where all 
the official business of the town is transacted 
and here we were supplied with mats to sleep 
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on. An ample supply of food and water was 
procured for us, and that night we had chicken 
stew and rice for supper. 

"We had now all more or less recovered from 
the effects of our terrible experience of the 
previous ten days, but were very weak, and 
the abundant supply of food with which we 
were being provided was having an effect the 
reverse of that intended. Coming as it did 
after so prolonged a time of hunger and thirst, 
our digestive organs were not in a condition 
to cope with it, and we accordingly came to be 
in great pain and discomfort. In fact we felt 
as if we were about to die. 

All this time the Filipinos were making 
inquiries about us, and the Presidente and the 
chief men were interrogating us with a view 
to find out who we were and where we had 
come from. None of us understanding their 
language, however, they made indifferent pro- 
gress in their inquiries. The Filipinos being 
at war with the Americans at this time, the 
people were very naturally suspicious of the 
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castaways who had been thrown upon their 
shores. They told us that they were in com- 
munication with the British Consul at Manila, 
and were making inquiries in that quarter re- 
garding us. This, we afterwards discovered 
was really the case, but the British Consul 
had written to Aguinaldo stating that the 
Water Witch sailed under the American flag, 
and was manned entirely by Americans. This 
information was our undoing. Thus we were 
left to our fate and the tender mercies of the 
Filipinos. I met this Consul in Manila some 
months later, and my opinion of him is equal 
to the reception he gave me when, as a British 
subject, I asked his assistance. Talk about the 
protection of the British flag ! The British 
flag never did much for me, and some of the 
best years of my life were spent in service 
under it. Had the British Consul at Manila 
done his duty, the many weary days of torture 
and suffering that followed would never have 
been my experience, and this harrowing tale 
of sufiering would never have been written. 
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The seamen, Frank Reynolds and Charles 
Barnes, could speak a few words of Spanish, 
and, with the aid of these and a number of 
signs, we ultimately succeeded in making our- 
selves understood. All that the two men 
could 'communicate to them by these means 
was taken down in writing, and the information 
despatched by courier to the governor, Senor 
Camera, who resided in the next town, called 
Iba. On receipt of the information he im- 
mediately ordered by return courier that we 
should be sent on to Iba at once. 

We were accordingly sent from the town of 
Palawig to the Governor's seat. Iba is distant 
about six or seven hours' ride, and, we being 
too weak to walk there, the Presidente at 
Palawig kindly provided two bullock-carts to 
convey us thither, and also sent his guard 
along with us. The roads in the island are 
full of ruts and holes of all sizes and descrip- 
tions, and our journey in these roughly-made 
bullock-carts was by no means one of the most 
comfortable. 
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On arrival at Iba, we were taken before the 
Governor and again closely questioned. Senor 
Camera refused to believe we were English, 
and swore we were all Americanos — the name 
given to Americans by the Filipinos. The 
answers that were given to his many questions, 
and the statements made to him, were taken 
down in writing, and that night he despatched 
us, under a strong guard, on the road to Tarlec, 
which town at that time was the headquarters 
of the Insurgents. We got no food at Iba, 
the Governor being too much engrossed in 
trying to elicit information from us to attend 
to the wants of our inner man, and the feelings 
of hunger soon began to trouble us. At Iba, 
also, my Bible and papers, which I had placed 
under my head while I slept, were stolen from 
me, and I was thep left with nothing but the 
clothes I stood up in. 

To reach the town of Tarlec we had to 
retrace our steps to Palawig, where we stayed 
that night. About two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, however, a courier arrived with orders 
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from Sefior Camera to fetch us back to Iba 
again, so for the second time we were conveyed 
thither, over these three Spanish leagues of 
rough roads, not a particle of food or a drop of 
water having been given us at Palawig. 

It being just at the end of the rainy season, 
in the month of September, the roads were in 
a very bad condition. When the Spaniards had 
control of the island the highways had been in 
a fairly good state, but the Filipinos, who are 
an extremely lazy race of people, had allowed 
them to fall into disrepair, and at the time of 
our journeys to and fro, they were in a deplor- 
able condition, being covered with great deep 
ruts and cracks. 

To add to our sufferings, on the second 
journey to Iba we were not allowed the use of 
bullock-carts, these having been left at Pala- 
wig, so we had to walk all the way. In our 
emaciated and wretched condition this was 
cruel treatment. Our guard was composed of 
about twenty armed Filipinos, six of whom 
carried rifles, the others being provided with 
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bolos (a kind of sword), and bows and 
arrows. 

We were tied together, two and two, with 
split cane, and our guard drove us before them 
like a flock of sheep. Captain Croker and 
Mr. Pears were made fast together, the two 
Chinamen were made a pair, Reynolds and 
Barnes walked together, while I was bound to 
White. As our captors drove us before them 
they kept yelling and shouting, " Zeeki zeeki," 
which in Spanish is " pronto," and in English 
" hurry up." They continued abusing us right 
along the road, and cursing us in their own 
language. Two rivers had to be crossed on 
the journey, and there being no bridges, we 
had to wade across. 

We reached Iba again about ten o'clock in 
the forenoon. Though we knew not why we 
were brought back, we were heartily thankful 
when the town appeared in the distance, for 
the travelling and fatigue had completely worn 
us out, and our feet — we had no boots — were 
torn and lacerated with tramping over the 
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rough roads. Hunger and thirst had added to 
our sufferings, and when we reached Iba — 
which, I may mention, has a population of 
about 2000 people — we were all ready to drop. 
The cruel treatment we had been subjected to 
on the march by the Filipino guard was 
thoroughly inhuman, we being frequently 
pricked with their bolos or struck with their 
rifles when we showed the least signs of 
fatigue and felt inclined to lag. 

On arrival at Iba our bonds were loosed, 
and we were again taken to the Presidencia, 
and brought before the Governor and the 
principal people of the town. They endea- 
voured to drag further information from us, 
and, by means of the little they did get, they 
tried to make us out to be Americans. In 
fact, the Governor even went to the trouble of 
writing out a confession for us to that effect, 
and made it all ready for our signatures. 
None of us, however, understood sufficient of 
their language for them to make the confession 
intelligible to us, and, this exasperating them, 
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they bound us again, and placed us in the door- 
way of the Governor's house, with a strong 
guard of soldiers, armed with rifles, over us. 

Here we lay for three whole weeks, kept 
just like so many dogs: The Filipinos threw 
us as much rice as merely kept us alive, and 
gave us a little water occasionally, but we 
were denied the privilege of water to wash 
ourselves with. Our scanty clothing by this 
time was all in rags and crawling with vermin. 

Owing to the country being flooded in the 
rainy season, and as a preventative against 
fever, the houses in the Philippines are built 
on piles. Underneath the houses the Filipinos 
generally keep their pigs, poultry, and car- 
ribou, a kind of domesticated buflalo. 

The space underneath the Presidente's house 
was our prison, and here we were kept along 
with the pigs and poultry. The place was 
covered with filth, and as we lay there on the 
damp ground we were exposed to the insults 
of every Filipino who chanced to pass by. 
The people of the town used to frequently 
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come to our place of captivity and throw dirt 
and stones at us, and, approaching close, spit 
in our faces and curse us in their own langu- 
age. They would also call out, " Americanos," 
and draw their knives across their throats, as 
an indication what they ultimately intended 
doing with us. We could not understand 
much of their language, but after being in 
their hands for two or three weeks we began 
to pick up a little Spanish, and with the aid 
of signs and a few words of that language 
we could make ourselves tolerably well 
understood^ 

But mere degradation was apparently not 
enough. To add to our mental and physical 
suffering while confined in this terrible place 
of filth and mud, the Filipinos made a set of 
stocks of iron-wood, and for a considerable 
time during our captivity we were fixed up 
in that instrument of torture. Two large 
bamboo poles were driven into the ground, 
and to these a heavy plank of iron-wood was 
attached with holes cut out for our feet. On 
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the top of this another heavy plank of iron- 
wood was placed, with holes cut out in it corre- 
sponding with those in the plank below. Our 
ankles were placed into these holes, and the 
heavy planks fixed tightly together by means 
of a bar driven through the bamboo piles 
immediately above the upper plank. When 
once fixed into these stocks one could scarcely 
move, and the suflfering and the awkwardness 
of the ppsition was terrible. We had to sit 
on the muddy ground with our legs up at an 
angle, and there was no support whatever for 
our backs. If we leaned back, the crown 
of one's head merely touched the wall and 
nothing more. 

All this time three or four armed Filipinos 
were mounted guard over us. Our only food 
consisted of a little grain of rice in the 
morning, and a similar quantity at night, 
hardly enough to keep us alive. They gave 
us enough water to drink, but never sufficient 
to permit us indulging in a much-needed wash. 
Through eating this unaccustomed food, and 
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in consequence of the cramped position we 
were obliged to sit in, while fixed in these 
horrid stocks, our joints began to swell up 
and became very painful, and we had become 
so weak that we could scarcely stand. In 
fact we were getting weaker and weaker 
every day. 

During these days of our captivity, the 
principal people of the town came to us 
repeatedly and plied us with questions, still 
affirming that we were a party of hated 
"Americanos," although we repeatedly told 
them that we were English. 

I had a butterfly tatooed on the back of 
each of my hands, the wings of one being 
decorated with the Union Jack, and the other 
with the Stars and Stripes of America. These 
marks the Filipinos could not understand at 
all. They would pick up one hand, and after 
examining the wings of the butterfly, would 
ejaculate, "Inglese!" and picking up the 
other, would give it the same close scrutiny, 
and say, "Americano!" They ultimately 
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came to the conclusion that I was half English 
and half American. Besides, they said, the 
English and Americans were one and the 
same people, because they spoke the same 
language. The majority of the Filipinos, 
being an extremely ignorant class of people, 
and unable to read or write, did not know 
any better, and readily believed this statement. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ESCAPE AND RECAPTURE. 

At the end of three weeks' captivity, I 
made up my mind to escape somehow. I 
communicated my intention to White and the 
two American sailors, Frank Reynolds and 
Charles Barnes. Together we laid the matter 
before' Captain Croker in the hope of securing 
his co-operation, but he got quite exasperated 
at the wild idea, and refused to have anything 
to do with it. If we attempted to escape, he 
said, the Filipinos would kill us straight 
away, whereas by waiting, something might 
ultimately turn up by means of which we 
might secure our liberty. We told him we 
expected to be killed in any case ; but if there 
was one chance in a hundred to get away 
alive, we intended taking it. I also suggested 
my idea to Mr. Pears, but he, too, refused to 
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accompany us, preferring rather to take his 
chances where he was. 

Such a step was of course pregnant with 
danger, for even should we succeed in evading 
our guards, there was still the terrors of 
hunger and thirst in the bush to be faced, and 
in our present weak state we could not expect 
to make much of a race for our lives should 
we be discovered in the act of escaping. 
There was also the chance of being shot down 
by our Filipino guards, for life is reckoned 
very cheaply in the Philippines, and these 
semi-savages would feel quite justified in 
shooting us down if they discovered us trying 
to escape. We determined, however, to make 
the attempt and take the risks, for by this 
time we were getting desperate, and felt as 
though we would rather face anything than 
continue longer in that horrid captivity. We 
were desperate men, and a struggle — even a 
death struggle — seemed preferable to the 
gnawing agonies of slow dissolution. 

Our minds were made up. Accordingly, 
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about two o'clock one morning, the Filipinos 
having omitted to fix our feet in the stocks the 
previous night, the four of us slipped away 
from our place of captivity. Our Filipino 
guards were sitting on the ground at the 
time, quite near us, playing Monte — a Mexican 
game of cards — and were so intent on their 
game, which they played by the light of a 
fire, that they did not observe us crawling 
slowly out from underneath the shelter of 
the Governor's house where we had been 
confined so long. Captain Croker and Mr. 
Pears, together with the two Chinamen, were 
asleep when we left. We thought it better 
to make our escape while they were sleeping, 
as the slightest sound might have alarmed 
our guards, and we knew that discovery 
would in all probability mean death. Our 
hearts beat loudly as we crawled along the 
ground in the darkness, careful not to make 
the least noise in case we should alarm the 
guards. The Filipinos failed to observe us, 
however, and getting clear of the houses we 
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entered the bush, thankful that so far we had 
been successful. 

We were free, certainly ; but where were 
we to turn in a wild country scarcely one 
foot of which we knew accurately ? In 
the province of Zambales, in which we were, 
there is a range of mountains running from the 
north end right down to the extreme south, 
the mountains being about eight, and at some 
points sixteen and twenty miles from the 
coast. In the intervening space between these 
mountains and the seashore is a low-lying 
ground, consisting of extensive slopes and 
plains of the richest tropical fertility, watered 
by numerous lakes and rivers which afford 
abundant means of irrigation and transport. 
Here are situated the towns and villages where 
the Filipinos live. The mountains are infested 
by a wild tribe of negroes, called Itus or ^tus, 
and also by a .tribe called Negritos. These 
^rifees^emg extremely ferocious and all sav- 
ages, it was useless for us making for the 
mountains. At the back of these mountains, 
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and in the centre of the Island, we knew the 
American troops had been operating for some 
time, though they had not up till this time 
reached the province of Zambales; but to 
reach their friendly protection, where we knew 
we would be safe, the range of mountains had 
to be crossed. Being ignorant of the country, 
however, to attempt to cross the mountains 
would mean certain capture by the savages, 
therefore that door of escape was effectually 
barred. The public road leading from town 
to town, runs through the low-lying ground 
the whole length of the province, but we could 
not make for it, as, if seen by any of the 
Filipinos, we would certainly be shot on sight, 
or chased, and, if caught, killed with their bolos. 
The people's hatred of the Americans at this 
time was very keen. We ultimately decided to 
keep to the bush until we reached the seashore, 
and then make our way along the brush fring- 
ing the beach, in the hope that at some point 
we might find a boat, by means of which we 
could make an effective escape. 
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After an exhausting journey through the 
thick bush, we at length reached the shore, 
and hurrying along the edge of the brushwood 
we came upon a "dug-out," at a spot about 
ten miles from Iba. The boat, however, was 
not seaworthy, so we had to pass on, dis- 
appointed but still hopeful. Another one 
gladdened our eyes about four miles further 
on. This boat was in excellent condition, but 
proved too heavy, and situated too far up the 
beach for our united efforts to launch it, so 
the attempt had to be abandoned. When we 
had tramped what we estimated to be over 
twenty miles, we felt utterly worn out. Our 
feet were all cut and bleeding by walking 
through the thick bush, and our clothes much 
torn by the sharp thorns which had by no 
means facilitated our progress. At length 
we came to another boat lying on the bank 
of a big river, but disappointment here also 
greeted us, for the "dug-out" was much too 
big and heavy for us making any attempt to 
drag it down to the water. The river being 
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both wide and deep, and the current very 
swift, to swim across its swirling waters in 
our weak condition were impossible, as in all 
probability we would have been swept away 
and drowned. It was therefore agreed that 
we should walk up along the bank in the hope 
of finding a crossing where the river was not 
quite so wide. 

Just as we were about to turn up along the 
banks of the river, we heard a shout, and, 
_ turning our eyes in the direction of the bush, 
we beheld, to our dismay and surprise, a party 
of armed Filipinos who levelled their rifles at 
us and commanded us to halt. Seeing escape 
was hopeless, as the slightest movement on 
our part to break away would have meant 
being at once shot down, and, had we taken 
to the river we would Jiiave either been shot 
in the water or swept away by the strong 
current in attempting to cross, we thought 
the best thing to do in the circumstances — and 
it would perhaps be easier for us— was to give 
ourselves up. 
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We accordingly remained where we were and 
the Filipinos advanced towards us. Seizing 
us roughly in our despairing and helpless 
condition, they bound our arms behind our 
backs with thin cane. Our arms were bound 
so tightly that the cane gradually cut into 
the flesh and stopped the free circulation of 
the blood. This caused us great agony. 
Having made fast our arms, they tied us 
together two and two. I was bound to 
White, and Reynolds and Barnes were bound 
together. The Filipinos then started to drive 
us before them through the thick jungle and 
over the rice paddies in the direction of the 
main road. Our captors comprised a party 
of ten men, all well mounted on horseback, 
and as they drove us before them through 
the dense undergrowth, they repeatedly struck 
us over the head with their bolos when we 
showed the least sign of fatigue or weari- 
ness, shouting at us all the time, calling us 
" Americanos," and threatening what they in- 
tended doing with us at the end of the journey. 
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My blood boiled within me at being sub- 
mitted to such inhuman treatment, and had 
my arms been free I verily believe I would 
have attacked some of my captors, unarmed 
as I was, though I would have been speedily 
overpowered by sheer force of numbers and 
physical weakness. What I had gone through 
during the previous few weeks was beginning 
to tell on my hitherto iron constitution. 

At length we reached the main road, when 
the Filipinos turned us in the direction of Iba, 
and drove us towards the town. All that 
night we trudged along, faint and exhausted, 
and were not allowed a moment's rest, our 
captors meanwhile calmly sitting on their 
horses, and by means of their bolos goading 
us on. 

In the darkness, the road being full of holes 
and ruts, one of us would occasionally fall, 
and, of course, being bound together, bring 
his companion down along with him. This 
additional strain on the canes with which we 
were bound sunk the thin bamboo thongs 
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deeper into our arms, and the pain that 
resulted was intense. 

Poor White, who was bound to me, gave 
out two or three times during the journey, 
but the callous-hearted Filipinos took not the 
slightest pity on him. His arms were bound 
so tight, that his hands were almost black 
through lack of blood circulation. The poor 
fellow was in perfect agony, and kept crying 
out in pain nearly all the time. The only 
sympathy he got from our cruel captors was 
a stroke on the back of the neck with one of 
their bolos, and a volley of Spanish curses. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon we 
reached Iba, and were immediately taken to 
the Presidencia and brought before the 
Governor. My name was the first to be called, 
and I stepped out in front of the Governor, 
who held in his hands what seemed to be an 
official paper of some kind or other. Obviously, 
the last scene in this dreadful drama had come. 

Senor Camera was a half-caste, and so also 

was his wife. When I stepped out in front 
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of him, almost ready to drop from sheer 
exhaustion, and feeling keenly the pangs of 
hunger and thirst, his wife — a perfect she- 
devil she was, imbued with all the cruelty and 
hate of her race — came round alongside of me, 
and started to pinch the raw flesh out of my 
arms, swearing at me in Spanish while she 
was doing so. 

I was bound with my hands behind my 
back, and could do nothing to frustrate the 
cruelty of this woman. In fact, I could 
hardly stand erect, so exhausted was I from 
my long journey through the jungle and over 
the rough roads. Meanwhile, the Governor 
and the other Filipinos calmly looked on with 
amused smiles. At length she desisted, 
thinking, no doubt, she had inflicted enough 
torture for the present. 

We all expected to be killed every minute ; 
and, personally, I was feeling so bad from 
the terrible treatment I had received, that I 
did not care whether I was killed or not, and, 
in my condition of mind then, would have 
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welcomed death in preference to the awful 
suspense the four of us were in. 

Governor Camera having called out the 
remainder of the names, my comrades and I 
were all lined up in front of him and the 
principal people of the town, who were also 
assembled there, and he then commenced 
reading aloud the official document which he 
held in his hands. From a few words of the 
language which we understood, we made out 
that this was the order for our execution. 
What was to be their mode of killing us we 
had not the slightest idea. 

About three months after, however, this 
very same official document fell into the hands 
of the Americans, and, an interpreter being 
got, it was found that it was indeed the order 
for our execution. According to the written 
order, we were all to be beheaded and our 
bodies cut into pieces, and the various parts 
distributed over several of the towns and 
villages in Zambales province, and there 
exhibited as a warning to others. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FURTHER CRUELTIES BY THE FILIPINOS. 

That night the other members of the crew 
were taken from their place of captivity, and 
we were divided int© two separate parties. 
Mr. Pears, White and myself, together with 
the two Chinese, were formed into one group ; 
while Captain Croker, with Reynolds and 
Barnes, formed the other. "What ultimately 
became of these three Americans I never 
accurately learned. That was the last I saw 
of them, and no doubt they were killed in some 
way by the blood-thirsty Filipinos. 

The party to which I was attached left Iba 
that evening under a guard of soldiers, starting 
out in the opposite direction from Palawig. 
During all this time the Filipinos had given 
us no food, and we left the town in even a 
worse condition than we entered it. We were 
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all tightly bound, and were driven along the 
rough road in the same fashion as previously, 
getting treatment similar to that on the 
previous journey to Iba, after our recapture on 
the banks of the river — blows and curses at 
every few yards. 

We ultimately arrived at the banks of a 
river, which, it appeared, we had to cross, and 
at this point White fell down, utterly unable 
to go farther. He and I being bound together, 
I fell on the top of him. One or two of the 
guard then came forward and beat us, with the 
object of making White get up to his feet, and 
I, being on the top, received most of the 
blows. Had White received them all, he 
would probably have been rendered uncon- 
scious, for the cruelty of the Filipino knows 
no bounds. 

At length we succeeded in getting White 
on to his feet once more, and then one of the 
guard, less cruel than his comrades, seeing the 
seaman was completely worn out, took pity on 
him and loosened his bonds a bit. This helped 
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to restore him a little, and he was able to walk 
down the bank and enter the river. 

Since landing from the boat on the little 
island of Masingloc, we had never been given 
an opportunity of attending to our toilet or 
outward appearance, but had been kept in 
close confinement, always under a guard of 
armed Filipinos. By this time, consequently, 
our beards and hair had grown quite long, and 
the single shirt and pair of drawers, which 
formed the sole apparel of White and me, Mr. 
Pears having a jacket in addition, were all in 
rags. On my head I had a Chinese paper 
helmet which I had worn during the time we 
were in the canvas boat, but with the storms 
and rains since landing the rim one day parted 
company with the upper part of the hat, and 
fell down on to my shoulders. We, indeed, 
presented a sorry spectacle. Our hands were 
covered with sores, nearly all of which were 
festering, while our feet were all cut and torn 
with the sharp thorns which we had encoun- 
tered while tramping through the jungle. 
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One can easily imagine, therefore, what tor- 
ture we were undergoing while being driven 
along the road like so many animals, and 
beaten and pricked with bolos on the slightest 
provocation. 

Darkness had now set in, and while crossing 
the river which we had now reached, the water 
was found to be full of leeches — the dreaded 
wood-leeches of the tropics. These creatures 
are horrid-looking reptiles, of a reddish-brown 
colour, and about three inches in length, 
though some are much smaller. These abom- 
inable reptiles attached themselves to us in 
large numbers as we waded through the river, 
waist deep. The only method of getting rid 
of them — and I noticed the Filipinos adopt 
this plan — is to seize the creatures by the tail 
and draw them quickly backward along the 
skin. Their jaws are thereby loosened from 
the wound, and, losing their hold, they fall off. 
Any other method used simply makes the 
situation worse, as in trying to pull them off 
the place of attack, their bodies are rent, and 
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the head, the most harmful part, is still left 
with the jaws firmly imbedded in the flesh. 

Soon our hands and arms, and even our 
necks and faces, became covered with those 
horrid things, and we felt as if they were suck- 
ing the last drop of blood out of our already 
exhausted bodies. The reptiles also worked 
themselves into our clothing, and attacking 
our bodies, caused untold agony. Having our 
hands bound, we were helpless to draw them 
oflF as the Filipinos did, so were obliged to 
suffer on. The pain and torment caused by 
these horrid tropical leeches I will not readily 
forget. 

Having reached the opposite bank, we con- 
tinued our journey, and about eleven o'clock 
that night we arrived at a town called Botolan, 
much about the same size as Iba. Here we 
were handed over to the charge of the Presi- 
dente of the town, who straightaway had us 
put into the stocks, and we again renewed 
acquaintance with that means of mild torture. 

At this time all of us were suffering to a 
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considerable extent from diarrhoea, caused by 
the bad water we were obliged to drink. 

Cramped up as we were in the stocks 
that night, it was impossible to get any 
sleep. 

Next morning we were taken from our place 
of confinement and escorted out to the plaza or 
public square, and there lined up, the people of 
the town congregating round about us. We 
understood we were to be executed that morn- 
ing, but after the principal people of the town 
had had a confab over us, we were marched 
back to prison again. 

Our place of confinement was a little bamboo 
hut, built, not on piles like the other houses, 
but on the ground. The place was dismal and 
dark, save when brightened by the light which 
found its way in at the door when open, or the 
faint gleam which squeezed itself through a 
little hole in the wall. We sat together on 
the earthern floor, which — the hut apparently 
never being cleaned out— was in a terrible state 
of filth and dirt. Altogether, a dirtier or 
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more evil-smelling place would have been hard 
to find anywhere. 

To add to our discomfort, the hut was 
infested with rats of an abnormal size, which 
seemed to flourish and grow fat in their 
congenial surroundings. These distasteful 
beasts kept running and gambolling all over 
us in great numbers during the night time, 
much to our disgust, and we had to keep 
awake in case they should attack us. 

Oh ! the misery of that terrible night ! 
Weary unto death, we yet could not sleep, but 
lay there suffering untold agonies of mind and 
body. 

While we were fixed in the stocks in this 
little evil-smelling hut, under charge of a 
sentry, the people of the town frequently 
gathered round about it, hooting and yelling 
at us, and clamouring for the white prisoners 
to be taken out and killed right away. 
Several times they opened the door and spat 
in our faces, and in other ways evinced their 
hatred. This fierce attitude towards us was 
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engendered by the firm belief that we were a 
party of Araerican spies. 

The butterfly tatooed on each of my hands, 
one of which, as I have already stated, had the 
Union Jack on its wings and the other the 
Stars and Stripes of America, here also caused 
much conjecture among the Filipinos, and the 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that I was 
half English and half Americano. 

The principal people of the town wished to 
get us out of the way, and, with this end in 
view, declared us to be Americanos. 

That afternoon we were again taken out to 
the plaza, and the two Chinese were beheaded 
before our eyes. While we were lined up in 
the square the Chinamen were taken aside 
from us three white men and ordered to kneel 
down. Ah Fong and Cheeqwai were shaking 
with terror, for they had a suspicion of what 
was coming. Our former cook and cabin-boy 
having knelt down, after a series of kicks and 
cuffs, the Filipinos hacked their heads off with 
bolos, almost every man in the crowd having a 
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slash at the poor Celestials. The sight was a 
cruel and sickening one, and, turning away our 
heads in disgust, we waited in stupefied un- 
concern for a similar fate. 

Presently attention was diverted from the 
butchered Chinese, and they separated "White 
from Mr. Pears and me. The former was left 
behind at Botolan, and the second mate and I 
were ordered to resume our march. We never 
saw the Orkney seaman again, and I shall 
never forget the look of despair and mute 
appeal that was on poor White's face as we 
waved him a last, sad farewell. 

What would be the next act ? It was now 
evident that the mercy of death was to be 
denied us — for the present at least. 

Mr. Pears and I left the town under a 
strong guard of seven or eight armed Filipinos, 
all mounted, and were driven along the road 
in the direction of a town called Cabangan, 
about four Spanish leagues from Botolan, 
receiving the same sort of treatment as 
that to which we were submitted by our 
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captors on our former journeys from town 
to town. 

At the different houses and little villages we 
passed along the road, the people rushed out as 
soon as they saw us, and made enquiries of 
the escort as to who we were and whither they 
were taking us. 

The Filipinos forming our guard, wishing to 
appear brave in the eyes of the people, told 
them that they had had a big fight with the 
Americans, and had killed them all with the 
exception of us two, whom they had made 
prisoners. 

The people, as soon as they heard we were 
Americans, immediately began to insult us 
and spit in our faces, and by other means 
show their deep-rooted antipathy to the hated 
" Americanos." 

When we reached Cabangan, we were taken 
along to the Presidencia, the townspeople, as 
we passed through the streets, crowding after 
us, and shouting gleefully, " Americano," spitt- 
ing in our faces, and otherwise tormenting us. 
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We were placed in confinement in the 
Presidencia, under guard of a sentry, and that 
night we asked the Presidente of the town, 
who was a half-caste, if we might be supplied 
with some food. He refused to give us any, 
and told us that we were Americans, that we 
would get no food, and that we ought to be 
killed. 

We would have been starved to death were 
it not for the kindness of an old Filipino stay- 
ing in the town, who had at one time been to 
sea and had seen a bit of the world. Through 
his intervention we were given a plate of rice 
each. This we ate with avidity, for we were 
famishing with hunger and practically in a 
dying condition. 

That evening we again renewed acquaintance 
with the cruel stocks, and, after a sleepless 
and weary night spent in their fastenings, we 
resumed our journey next morning. As both 
of us were rendered totally unable to walk 
farther, the Filipinos provided a bullock-cart 
for our conveyance, and into it we were thrown 
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and securely tied down. The treatment meted 
out to us by the escort continued as before. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon we 
arrived at the town of San Felipe, where the 
Presidente treated us with more kindness than 
we had received at any of the other towns we 
had passed through. He gave us some good 
food along with a quantity of rice, and we 
were also supplied with water. We could get 
no sleep, however, in the place where we were 
confined, as the people of the town kept 
continually coming along and kicking us as we 
lay bound. " Coza Americano ? " they would 
say. We would answer in Spanish, " No, we 
are English." This did not satisfy them, 
however, and they kept affirming we were 
Americans. 

Next day we journeyed on again, and were 
submitted to the same indignities as before. 
As on the previous day, the bullock-cart was 
placed at our disposal, and after a journey of 
about three Spanish leagues, we reached the 
town of San Narciso. 
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Here, also, a little rice was supplied to us, 
so we did not suffer so much from hunger 
as during the earlier stages of our journey. 
The sameness of the diet, however, the 
inevitable rice, being the only food supplied 
to us, was rather objectionable, and, un- 
accustomed as we were to this food, it caused 
acute diarrhoea, which proved very trouble- 
some in the position in which we were placed, 
and the malady was gradually weakening us 
each day. 

The same guard, into whose custody we had 
been handed over at Iba, accompanied us all the 
way, and the officer in charge of the party 
carried an official paper from the Governor of 
Iba, which order, written in Spanish, he pro- 
duced at every town we passed through. This 
official paper, we assumed, had some connection 
with our order of execution, and was carefully 
preserved by the Filipino in whose charge it 
was. 



CHAPTER VIT. 

A SAD FAREWELL — I MEET WITH FRIENDLY 
SPANIARDS. 

Having remained over the night at San 
Narciso, we started out again next morning. 
Our guard apparently were of the opinion that 
we were now quite able to walk, after having 
had a rest during two stages of the journey, 
for that morning, much to our disappointment, 
we were denied the luxury of the bullock-cart. 
Remonstrance and objection were alike useless, 
so we had once more to trudge on over the 
rough roads, with our bare feet covered with 
sores. 

We stumbled on, under a broiling sun, all 
that day, our escort well maintaining their 
reputation for cruelty and abuse, and about 
six o'clock in the evening, the town of San 
Marcelino came into view. On entering the 
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town, we were submitted to much the same 
treatment from the inhabitants as we had 
experienced in the other towns and villages 
we had passed through. Not content with 
hurling abuse at us, the throwing of stones 
and mud was of frequent occurrence, and the 
escort took no trouble to shield us from the 
unpleasant attentions of the vulgar populace, 
who, one and all, children as well as the 
grown-up people, seemed to evince particular 
delight in displaying their deep-rooted hatred 
to the captive "Americanos." My blood, 
little as it had now become, boiled within m* 
at their cowardly treatment, and I longed to 
be in a position to retaliate. My dayvof 
revenge, however, came at last, and I made 
good use of it. Is there one can blame me, 
after reading what has been already written ? 

That night we spent in the town of San 
Marcelino, bound fast as usual in the stocks, 
and one of the saddest events of the journey 
took place on the following morning. When 
day broke, the officer in charge of the escort 
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came into the hnih where we were confined, 
and, unfastening the stocks, released me, but 
left Mr. Pears still bound. Having now 
succeeded in picking up as many words of 
their language as to make myself tolerably well 
understood, I asked the oflBcer what was to be 
done with my companion, and why was I 
released and he allowed to remain in the 
stocks. The Filipino informed me that 
Mr. Pears must remain where he was, but I 
was to be taken on to the town of Castillejos, 
that place being my final destination. 

We had a sorrowful parting that morning, 
and, as I waved Mr. Pears what I thought 
was a final farewell, we never expected to see 
each other alive again. 

I accordingly started out with the escort 
that morning, as their sole prisoner, and having 
trudged wearily over the three leagues of 
rough ground which separated the two towns — 
ever and anon being reminded that I was a 
captive by a blow from the butt-end of a rifle or a 
prick froma bolo — we at last reached Castillejos; 
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Here I was interviewed and insulted by 
all the principal people of the town, and 
then imprisoned in the Presidencia. The 
Presidencia was a bamboo building raised on 
piles, as most of the houses are in the Philip- 
pines, and here the Governor or Presidente of 
the town resided. My place of confinement 
was underneath this house, with the Governor's 
pigs, ponies, and carribous, as my immediate 
companions. With these animals in close 
proximity, one can easily imagine the filthy 
state and evil-smelling condition of my sur- 
roundings. Though I was not here subjected 
to the pain and ignominy of the stocks, under- 
neath the Presidencia was the only place in 
the town where I was safe from attack. The 
people, taking me for an American, had I left 
my place of confinement without an escort I 
would have been immediately shot down by 
one or other of the Filipinos. 

The priests in the various towns, who are a 
most unscrupulous class of men, had been 
circulating all sorts of evil stories about the 
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alleged cruelty of the American soldiers. 
They told the people that the Yankees were 
in the habit of picking up little children on 
their bayonets, when they entered a town or 
village, while the American troops were also 
credited with gouging out the eyes and cutting 
off the noses of the Filipino prisoners whom 
they captured. 

This was all a parcel of the most hateful 
lies, as such inhuman cruelties were never 
practised by the Americans. The priests, 
however, circulated these stories, in order to 
extort money and provisions from the ignorant 
Filipinos, so as to keep the war going on. 
These men were the most active agents 
in promoting and striving to continue the 
insurrection. 

It was now about the middle of October, as 
near as I could reckon, and the remainder of 
the time I was with the insurgents I was a 
prisoner in the town of CastiJlejos. As might 
be imagined from what I have already written 
about my previous experiences of the Filipinos, 
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their treatment of me in this town was very 
bad. All the food I got was a little grain of 
rice now and again, and for days together I 
would go entirely without food of any kind, 
and have to satisfy the craving of my vitals by 
gnawing at the bark or roots of any trees or 
shrubs I could lay my hands on. Often have 
I wanted food so long that I was past feeling 
the pangs of hunger. 

Frequently during those weary days and 
nights of confinement did I wonder if I should 
ever escape from the clutches of the Filipinos, 
or was I doomed to a life of captivity and 
suffering, with perhaps a cruel death at its 
termination, never again to see my home, or 
friends who would mourn for me as dead. The 
fact that the American troops were operating 
on the Island, however, gave me hope, and I 
thought that sooner or later they would enter 
the province of Zambales, and perhaps effect 
my rescue. 

In this town, in which I was held captive, 
there also lived three Spanish prisoners. 
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Being civilians, and not connected in any way 
with the Spanish army, when the insurrection 
first broke out, they had been allowed to live 
in the town as they had previously done in 
some of the other towns, but were prisoners 
in so far as they were not permitted to go 
outside the town boundaries. These Spaniards 
had either money or the means of getting it 
somehow, for they had houses rented in 
Castillejos, and two of them were married 
and lived in these houses with their wives and 
families. As it was, they had the freedom of 
the town. Francesco Moreno was the name of 
one of these men, and he had a wife and six of 
a family. Prior to the insurrection breaking 
out, he had been working as a civil engineer. 
Another one's name was Don Gonzales, who 
had formerly been a land-owner in a town 
called Infanta, in the same province as that in 
which Castillejos was situated. When the 
insurrection took place, the Filipinos seized his 
land, and took everything from him they could 
lay their hands on. The insurgents made 
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Don Gonzales a prisoner, and kept him and his 
wife and family in captivity in this town, to 
prevent them getting down to Manila and 
conveying to the Americans any information 
regarding the strength of the Filipino forces, 
or anything of a nature derogatory to their 
interests. The third Spaniard was a man 
named Emilio Lopez, who was a schoolmaster. 

The Spanish military stationed in the town 
during the early stages of the insurrection, I 
learned, had been driven to the mountains by 
the Filipinos, where they either died from 
starvation or were killed by the savage tribes 
which infest these undiscovered fastnesses. 
These mountains are absolute terra incognita, 
and even the Filipinos dare not venture far 
into them, though they had frequently to seek 
refuge from the American troops among the 
outer passes and defiles. 

These three Spaniards, being probably well 
known in the province of Zambales, where they 
had resided for some years, and not being in 
any way connected with the Spanish army, 
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had been allowed to remain in the town of 
Castillejos. In all probability they had their 
money hid in the ground somewhere in the 
vicinity, and by means of it they managed to 
provide for the daily wants of themselves and 
their families. 

On many occasions these Spanish prisoners, 
especially Moreno, risked their lives to bring 
me a little food. Sometimes the kind-hearted 
Moreno would come along and speak to me, 
and at night often did he risk his own life by 
smuggling me some food when the guards 
were not looking. At other times he has sent 
an old Filipino woman, whom he had as a 
servant, with a little food to appease my 
hunger. Moreno did some kind, thoughtful 
actions towards me at great risk to his own 
life, for had the Filipinos come to know of it, 
they would certainly have killed him, and 
perhaps his wife and family as well. Were it 
not for these Spanish prisoners, I believe I 
would probably have slowly starved to death. 

The Filipinos as a race, are very cruel and 
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unkind to their own people as well, and even 
if a Filipino had been known to do me a 
kindness by bringing me food clandestinely, 
his life would not have been worth a moment's 
purchase. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW I COOKED MY RICE — A NOBLK GAREISON. 

While I was a prisoner in this town, I was 
occasionally sent out to work under a guard 
with a loaded rifle. Sometimes I would be 
employed in repairing the roads in the vicinity, 
while at other times my labours would be 
concentrated in cleaning up the grounds which 
surrounded the houses of the principal people 
of the town. Often have I done a hard day's 
work at a Filipino's house, and at night when 
my labours had finished I would go and ask 
him for a little rice or other food to satisfy my 
hunger, only to be met with a harsh refusal 
and a volley of oaths, and on several occasions 
the Filipinos set their dogs on to me, when I 
approached^ them in this way. 

The staple food of the Filipinos is rice, with 
perhaps a bit of chicken or fish along with it. 
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Occasionally at meal times they would relent 
and give me a little rice, but this was very 
seldom, and I usually had to forage for myself 
among the roots and shrubs. 

When I did come into possession of some 
food I had to cook it myself. Owing to the 
unsettled state of the country, the Filipinos 
had a very limited supply of almost every 
domestic commodity. Matches could not be 
had in the town at any price, and such a thing 
as a needle and thread had to be entirely 
dispensed with. To light a fire, therefore, in 
my place of confinement I had to resort to 
the primitive method of rubbing two pieces 
of stick together. I used to take a bit of the 
driest bamboo I could find, and, splitting it in 
halves, cut a little niche in the side of one of 
the pieces, and then take the edge of the other 
piece, and, having inserted it into this niche, 
rub it continually backwards and forwards for 
a minute or two. By this means, part of the 
bamboo would be reduced to powder, and this 
powder falling underneath through the niche 
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would become ignited by the continual friction. 
When the powder began to smoke, by carefully 
feeding it, and blowing gently into it, a fire 
would soon be raised. 

But the difficulties incidental to cooking 
were not then quite overcome. A substitute 
for a pot had to be procured. To supply this 
deficiency, I used to take a piece of -thick 
bamboo, a commodity quite plentiful in the 
vicinity, and get one of my guards to chop it 
down with an axe until only two joints 
remained, thus forming a little cylinder. 
Then, opening up a hole in the middle, I put 
the rice into the bamboo cylinder, and, having 
added a little water, stopped up the hole with 
a plug and put the bamboo into the fire I had 
already made. The bamboo, being quite 
green, would not burn, and when I thought 
the rice would be cooked enough, I took the 
piece of bamboo out of the fire and knocked 
it against a stone. The wood would then all 
crack up, thus allowing me to get my rice 
from the inside, where it had caked together 
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in one lump with the heat. This I would 
ravenously eat to satisfy my hunger. Rice 
was about the only real food I had during 
the three months I was a prisoner with the 
Filipinos. Since my escape, I cannot bear 
the sight of rice. Not without cause ! 

Castillejos was garrisoned by seven Filipino 
soldiers, under the charge of a commandante, 
who, in turn, was commanded by his wife. 
She was boss of the whole " shooting match," 
to use a phrase very common among the 
American soldiers. This garrison, (if it may 
be dignified by such a name), often provided 
me with great amusement, especially when they 
were at drill. Four of them were armed with 
rifles, and, there not being sufficient rifles for 
the whole of them, the other three carried the 
ammunition belts and the bayonets. The 
inhabitants were very proud of their little 
army of seven, and in the evenings were in the 
h'abit of assembling in the plaza or square to 
watch the soldiers drill. Their drill to me 
provided great amusement. Most of the 
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movements and formations they went through 
were quite unknown to a military drill book. 
Their drill consisted chiefly in running about 
the square, brandishing their rifles, and showing 
and boasting how they were going to fight 
the Americanos. This extraordinary display 
having finished, they would come along and 
pravide amusement for themselves by taunting 
me, and telling me what they were going to 
do with the Americanos when these invaders 
came to their town. They were going to 
sweep them into the sea, they said, and they 
also told me with great gusto how many of the 
soldiers they were going to kill. 

Occasionally a party of Filipino children, 
from six to twelve years of age, armed with 
bolos, in most cases nearly as big as themselves, 
was brought in front of me, and I was told by 
the men how brave these little children were. 
They did not require men to send against the 
Americanos, they told me, they were going to 
send the children out to fight them. The 
little ones would then point and cut at me 
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with their bolos, spit in my face and taunt me 
with being an American. I could do nothing 
but grin and bear it. Had I attempted to 
defend myself against the assaults of these 
children, the Filipinos would have killed me 
right away. I took it all in good part, and 
used to think that every dog has its day. The 
Filipinos were having theirs now, but some 
day it would be my turn. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PECULIAR CUSTOMS OP THE FILIPINOS — VISIT OP 
A BRITISH WARSHIP. 

During my captivity I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of observing the habits and peculiarities 
of the people, and taking note of the climate 
and the topography of the country, travelling 
as I did over a large area. The shore lines 
and internal surface of the large?- islands are 
extremely rugged and irregular. Their magni- 
ficent mountain ranges are clothed with 
gigantic and ever-teeming vegetation ; and 
between these lie extensive slopes and plains 
of the richest tropical fertility, watered by 
numerous lakes and rivers. The climate, on 
the whole, is healthy, but hurricanes are 
common, and earthquakes are frequent and 
often very destructive. Rice is the staple 
food of the people, with a little chicken or 
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native pig when they can afford it, and the 
women cultivate the rice patch, while the men 
lounge about and smoke. The Filipinos are 
about the laziest class of people I have ever 
met, and they won't do the least bit of work 
if they can possibly help it. The soil is so 
fertile in the islands, however, that very little 
labour is required to cultivate the rice and 
tobacco grown. While rice is the principal 
agricultural product grown, sugar cane, tob- 
acco, and coflfee, are also cultivated to some 
extent. The textile products of the Philip- 
pines — the work of the native population— are 
considerable in number, ranging from the 
delicate and costly pina muslins, made from 
pine-apple fibre, to coarse cottons, sacking, and 
the mats made of Manila hemp and the fibre of 
the gomuti palm. The islands contain some 
of the finest lumber in the world, and are rich 
in minerals, including gold, iron, quicksilver, 
sulphur, and coal, but these valuable products 
cannot be utilised and the industries prosecuted 
to any great extent, owing to the unsettled 
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state of the islands and the unfriendly attitude 
of the various tribes who inhabit them. The 
natives are of diverse origin. Wild tribes, 
some of which are extremely ferocious, still 
haunt the mountains. The chief mountain 
tribes are the Negritos, diminutive negroes, 
who have given their name to the Island of 
Negros, though not confined to it, and the 
.^tas or Itus, a dusky or copper-coloured 
race. Besides these, there are a large number 
of other tribes distributed throughout the 
islands. Some of the Filipinos are almost white 
in colour, others are olive, a number are brown, 
while there are a large percentage of negroes. 

The great mass of the former subjects of 
Spain are divided into the Tagals, inhabiting 
Luzon, and the Bisayans, who inhabit the 
other islands. They speak respectively the 
Tagal and Bisayan tongues, each of which has 
a variety of dialects. Half-castes, Indo-Euro- 
peans, and Indo-Chinese, engross much of the 
business and wealth of the islands. Spaniards 
are comparatively few. 
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As a race, the Filipinos are cowardly, 
treacherous, and cruel, even to their own 
people. The clothing they wear is somewhat 
scanty, and made out of a kind of grass ; but 
in the city of Manila, which is actually the 
only properly civilized town in the islands, the 
habiliments of the average Filipino is more 
elaborate. The Filipinos are great smokers, 
and the children, both boys and girls, take to 
the weed as soon as they are able to walk. 
Tobacco being plentiful on the islands, they 
can indulge to their heart's content, and, 
accordingly, everybody smokes, not only men 
and women, but the boys and girls as well. 
The crusade against the " pestiferous cigarette " 
has not yet reached the Philippines, and the 
little Filipino boy puffs away at his cigarette 
or big cigar while he gambols about the 
village streets, without in the least shocking 
the susceptibilities of the passer-by, or 
incurring the displeasure of his parents. 
What is particularly peculiar about the 
Filipino's mode of indulging in the weed is. 
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that he smokes with the live end of the cigar 
or cigarette in his mouth. He will take a leaf 
off the tobacco plant, roll it up, tie it round 
with a bamboo string, and, having applied a 
light, put the lighted end into his mouth, and 
smoke away quite contentedly, and without 
injury. Their reason for this I could never 
really find out. One native told me that it 
was to keep his chest warm, while others I 
asked could give no explanation for it ; it was 
simply the popular way. I tried this mode of 
smoking myself on one occasion, with the 
result that the live tobacco burnt my mouth, 
and I had no particular wish after that to 
acquire the habit, but preferred to stick to the 
orthodox way, when I wished to indulge in a 
whiff. 

When I had been about six weeks in 
Castillejos, Francesco Moreno, the Spanish 
prisoner who risked so much on my behalf by 
bringing me food occasionally, succeeded one 
day in secretly conveying to me the information 
that a British man-of-war, named the Narcissus, 
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was lying in the Bay of Subig, a town about 
three leagues distant from where I was. 

This ship, I surmised, had probably been 
sent out in search of the Waix,r Witch, and 
was now endeavouring to glean some 
particulars of our whereabouts, or trying to 
find out what had become of the crew. 

During the night time, I used to see the 
search-light of the Narcissus shining over the 
mountains. There was, however, no chance of 
escape for me ; I was too closely watched, day 
and night. 

The Filipinos ultimately learned that I had 
somehow received information as to the 
presence of this ship in the Bay of Subig, and 
they made haste to assure me that it was not 
a British man-of-war at all, but a Japanese 
cargo steamer. This statement, of course, I 
did not for a moment believe. 

I afterwards learned from a Filipino, who 
was in Subig at the time the ship was lying in 
the bay, that the captain of the Narcissus had 
attempted to land a party of men, but they 
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were fired on by the Filipinos. The British 
tars returned the fire, and then the captain 
landed and demanded to see the Fresidente of 
the town. After interviewing him, the captain 
asked permission for his officers to land and 
have a walk, but this liberty the Fresidente 
refused, saying that the country was in a state 
of war, and landing of men could not be 
allowed. 

The following day I learned that the 
Narcissus had left for Manila, and accord- 
ingly all hope of rescue from that quarter 
was abandoned. 



CHAPTER X. 

THB INSURGENTS FLY TO THE MOUNTAINS — MT 
ESCAPE FROM CAPTIVITY. 

About the tenth of December, so far as I 
could reckon, the Filipinos began to show 
signs of unwonted activity, and I observed 
several couriers hurrying past the town on 
horseback, carrying dispatches. This sug- 
gested to me the possibility of the approach of 
the American troops, and this belief was 
verified the very next day, when I got infor- 
mation from one of the Spaniards that the 
Americans were beginning operations in the 
province, in three different pla,ces. Hope rose 
within my breast again. 

The following night the town was abandoned 
by order of the Presidente, and all the people 
fled to the mountains, taking me along with 
them. I inwardly chuckled at the cowardice 
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of the Filipinos, when I thought of the many 
times thsy had boasted to their white prisoner 
of what they were going to do to the Ameri- 
cans, should they be bold enough to attack 
their town. Here they were flying for refuge 
in the mountains at the first intelligence of the 
approaching enemy. 

The American troops during this time had 
started operations in the province, and were 
scouring the whole country after the insur- 
gents. Whenever the Americans approached 
the party of Filipinos with whom I was a 
prisoner, the insurgents immediately cleared 
out, finding an asylum higher up among 
the mountain fastnesses. I was accordingly 
dragged about from one place to another 
among the mountains. Occasionally I would 
catch a glimpse of the troops away down in 
the valley below, but I never was near enough 
them to enable me to make a break-away and 
regain my liberty. Not the slightest chance 
of escape occurred; indeed, I wonder they 
went to the trouble of guarding me so 
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carefully, when a knock on the head would 
have settled my account with them once for 
all. 

I speht about ten days among the fastnesses 
of these mountains, during five days of which 
I was given no food whatever, and had to sub- 
sist on young bamboo shoots. The Filipinos 
had no proper camp, and a very insufficient 
supply of food, and whenever they heard of 
the advance of the Americans they simply 
removed farther into the mountains. The 
agonies of hunger I underwent during these 
ten days were terrible, and during the cold 
nights I had simply to curl myself up and 
sleep on the ground, often damp and muddy 
from frequent rains. In the mornings I used 
to awaken cold, and stiflF, and weaker than 
ever. I had only a pair of drawers and a 
shirt on, and these, from constant wear, were 
all tattered and torn. 

The Spanish prisoners who befriended me 
in Castillejos, it transpired, had made their 
escape when the town was abandoned, and had 
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subsequently sought safety with the Americans, 
who at once gave them the protection craved. 
The last camping-place at which the 
" insurrectos " made a halt, prior to my making 
my escape, was on the top of a high mountain. 
The spring from whence the Filipinos were 
supplied with water was half way down the 
mountain-side, and to the spring led a narrow, 
steep, foot-path. To me was delegated the 
work of keeping the camp supplied with water. 
The mode of conveyance was a large piece of 
thick bamboo, about four inches in diameter, 
and over six feet long, with all the joints 
punched out, with the exception of the bottom 
one, thus forming a long cylinder capable of 
holding a considerable quantity of water. I 
had to shoulder this primitive water barrel 
two or three times a day, and, under charge of 
a Filipino armed with a loaded rifle, make my 
way down the narrow mountain-path to the 
spring, and, having filled the long bamboo 
cylinder with water, carry it back to camp on 
my shoulder. 
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During the time the Filipinos from the 
town of Castillejos were hiding in the 
mountains, they were from time to time 
joined by other parties of fugitives from the 
neighbouring towns, who were also flying 
before the advance of the American troops. 

Several of these parties also had white 
prisoners along with them, but who they were 
or to what nationality they belonged I never 
ascertained, as I was never allowed to get 
near enough to speak to them. 

The Filipinos were very badly off for food 
at this time, their supplies being entirely cut 
off by the Americans, and what little food 
there was they required for themselves. An 
agitation was therefore raised in the camp 
that all the white prisoners should be killed, 
an additional reason for this being, that there 
was a chance, however remote, of some of us 
effecting our escape and making our way to 
the American lines, and supplying information 
as to where the insurgents were in hiding. 

There was a lieutenant of police (called by 
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the Filipinos a Tiente), named Francesco 
Manzano in the camp, and this man engendered 
a grudge against me, for what I do not know, 
probably through being an American, as he 
thoughts Manzano was continually agitating 
to have me killed. He was frequently found 
molesting me and spitting in my face, and, in 
fact, one afternoon he attempted to shoot me 
with his rifle. I was very weak, physically, 
about this time, and just had to sit down on 
the ground among the Filipinos and try to get 
on with them as best I could. 

In a fit of rage this particular afternoon, 
Francesco Manzano seized a rifle, and told me 
he was going to kill me. I would probably 
not have been alive to tell my story to-day, 
were it not for the interference of another 
Filipino. 

The insurgent who befriended me on this 
occasion was a tall, heavy-built, half-caste 
named Don Juan Feirro (in English Mr. John 
Iron), who had not treated me so badly as the 
others. Feirro was the richest man in 
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CastillejoB, and wielded great influence among 
the people. When Manzano raised his rifle, 
intending to shoot me, Don Juan struck up 
the barrel of the weapon, and started to swear 
at the lieutenant of police in Spanish, telling 
him that he had no right to shoot me, as it 
was intended that I should be allowed to live. 
Thus again was my life saved when in great 
jeopardy. 

That night, scouts who had been sent out 
from the camp returned, bringing the informa- 
tion that the Americans were advancing 
towards the mountains. 

The prisoners were, of course, simply a drag 
on the Filipinos, for an armed guard had 
always to be kept over us, and we required 
continual watching in case any of us should 
make our escape and inform the Americans 
where the Filipinos were hiding. A council 
of war was accordingly held, and it was agreed 
that we should all be killed next day. 

Having a slight knowledge of Spanish, I 
gathered this intelligence from the conversation 
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carried on by the Filipinos, and I thereupon 
decided to escape somehow, weak and 
emaciated as I was. 

Next morning I was sent down the 
mountain-side for the usual supply of water. 
I carried the bamboo cylinder over my 
shoulder, and a Filipino walked close behind 
me, armed with a rifle. 

Having reached the spring, I filled the 
bamboo cylinder with water, and then pro- 
ceeded up the steep trail on my way back to 
the camp, my mind busy all the while, wonder- 
ing how I was to escape. I was so weak I 
could scarcely walk, and, often stumbling, 
almost fell beneath my load. 

When nearly half way up the mountain, I 
heard an agonising yell, and at once concluded 
that the Filipinos had begun to kill the 
white prisoners. I felt desperate, and thought 
that now, if ever, was the time to act. 
Tipping up the end of the bamboo back over 
my shoulder, it struck my guard fair on the 
head, a quantity of the water splashing over 
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him. Before the Filipino could recover from 
his surprise I made a leap at him, weak as I 
was, and in the steep, narrow pathway, he 
tumbled down with me on the top of him. 
He was so completely taken by surprise by 
the lightning suddenness of the attack, that 
he oflfered very little resistance, and I wrenched 
his gun from his grasp and battered his head 
to pieces. All this transpired in about the 
course of two minutes. Having thus success- 
fully disposed of my guard, in the fury of my 
rage and delirium I threw his blood-stained 
rifle away, and disappeared into the brush. 
I was a free man — free at last! I pressed 
onward like one in a dream. 

I thought it strange afterwards that I had 
been so foolish as to throw away the rifle and 
leave the Filipino's ammunition belt, because 
I had no other weapon to defend myself with 
should I be followed when my escape was 
discovered, as it undoubtedly would be ere 
long, and if I should be met in the brush by 
any wandering Filipino scouts, I would 
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certainly be either shot down or recaptured. 
I must have been partially crazy at the time, 
a mild insanity having seized me as a result of 
despair and the cruel treatment to which I 
had been submitted during my three months' 
captivity, else I would have undoubtedly 
armed myself with the Filipino's rifle, and 
commandeered his ammunition belt. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I riND StJCCOUB WITH THE AMERICANS. 

While all this was taking place among the 
mountains, the 25th Coloured Infantry of the 
United States Army, as I afterwards learned, 
had swept through the province on the road 
to Iba. Shortly after this (how long I do not 
know), Captain Macrae, and his detachments 
of the 3rd Infantry, passed through Castillejos, 
on their return from Aglan, and some of the 
natives who were still left in the town told 
the captain that the Presidente and the other 
Filipinos had a white prisonei; with them hid 
up in the mountains. 

As the information seemed to be reliable, 
Captain Macrae summoned together the lead- 
ing men of Castillejos, and told them plainly 
that the white man whom the Presidente 

held as captive must be immediately released. 

Ill 
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They professed ignorance, and tried to throw 
all the blame on the shoulders of the Pre- 
sidente, but Captain Macrae was firm in his 
demand, and gave the people of Castillejos 
the alternative of producing the prisoner, or 
having their town burned to the ground. 

The leading citizens began to make excuses, 
and did but little else. To show that he 
meant what he said, Captain Macrae caused 
to be set on fire the dilapidated old bamboo 
barracks that had formerly been used by the 
insurgents. Then the Filipino house-owners 
began to get a move on. A party of Filipinos 
was sent out in hot haste to the hills to hunt 
up the Presidente, and it was promised that 
the prisoner should be brought in, and 
handed over tjie next day. On arrival at 
the Presidente's camp, however, they were 
told that I had already escaped. 

It must have been about 17th December, 
1899, when I escaped from the insurgents. 
At least this was the date afterwards given 
me by the Americans. 
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After disposing of my Filipino guard, I 
wandered about in the brush for three days, 
scarcely knowing where I was going, for my 
reason had almost left me. I hardly know 
how I survived without food, for during that 
time the only nourishment I had was that 
given by the chewing of bamboo shoots, and 
I have recollection of very little else. 

On the morning of the 20th December, I 
emerged from the brush, and found myself on 
the main road, where I was immediately 
challenged by an American soldier. I can 
still picture this soldier in my mind, as I saw 
him standing on the road when I appeared on 
the scene. He was armed with a rifle, and 
carried a belt of ammunition. No boots pro- 
tected his feet, and the pair of trousers he 
wore — which had once been khaki-coloured — 
were ventilated with innumerable holes. A 
blue flannel shirt, with the sleeves torn away 
at the elbows, covered the upper part of his 
body, and his dilapidated attire was sur- 
mounted by an old campaign hat, through 
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five or six holes in which his hair peeped. 
Hanging round his neck were three or four 
priest's charms, which he had probably taken 
off some dead Filipino. 

My own habiliments were not much better, 
and my appearance even more uncouth. I was 
attired in the pyjama shirt and the pair of 
drawers, which had formed my only clothing 
when I landed from the canvas boat. These, 
as might be supposed, were by this time in a 
very ragged condition. A long black beard 
covered my chin, while my hair had also 
grown to a great length, and hung down over 
my shoulders. Through having had no water 
to wash myself with, and having been denied 
for so long the opportunity of performing the 
necessary ablutions, my hair was full of 
vermin. I was almost as thin as a skeleton, 
and must have presented a very emaciated 
appearance. 

I am naturally of a very dark complexion, 
but long exposure to the sun had burned my 
face, neck, and hands a deep brown. 
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On stepping out on to the road, I was 
immediately "held up" by this soldier, but 
I failed to understand what he said, or in 
what language he was speaking, never having 
heard a word of English for over two months, 
the last occasion being when I bade good-bye 
to Mr. Pears and was marched out on the 
road alone. 

On hearing the sentry challenge me, three 
other soldiers came running out of a little 
bamboo hut, which stood by the roadside. 

I afterwards learned that I had run against 
an American outpost, outside the town of 
Subig. This was one of several outposts 
which were guarding the roads leading into 
the town. Subig is built on the coast, and is 
the most southern town in the province of 
Zambales. It lies right in a pocket, with the 
mountains behind and the sea in front. 

The soldiers, seeing I was unarmed, advanced 
and examined me,|but could not at first make 
out whether I was a nigger or a white man. 
I at last managed to speak a few words of 
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English, and this led them to the conclusion 
that I was a white man and a Britisher, and 
they at once brought me along to their captain's 
quarters, about five hundred yards distant. 

Here, to my pleasure and surprise, I found 
Mr. Pears, who was in a much worse condition 
than me, having had two of his ribs broken by 
the Filipinos, his arm cut open, and he had 
also received a nasty stab over the heart from 
an insurgent's knife. Though very weak, he 
immediately recognised me, and feebly showed 
his pleasure at once more seeing me alive. 

At the captain's quarters I met three 
American officers — Captain Hayson, and 
Lieutenants Smith and Love — who were at 
that time in command of a detachment of 
70 men of the 32nd United States Volunteer 
Infantry, forming the garrison of Subig. On 
my arrival, these officers surrounded me, and 
offered their hearty congratulations on my 
escape from the Filipinos. They then supplied 
me with food and drink, and fitted me out 
with clothes. 
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Two of the men were told off to scrub me, 
cut my hair and beard with a pair of horse- 
clippers, and then put me to bed. While the 
soldiers were busy scrubbing away at my body 
and cleaning off the dirt of over three months, 
one of the officers came along and jocularly 
said, " Scrub away, lads ; I believe he 's a 
white man yet." I enjoyed the joke quite as 
much as the others, and joined in the hearty 
laughter, for I felt overjoyed at once more 
being at liberty and in the company of white 
men. Having been put to bed, I slept that 
night as I had not done for months. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AN ATTACK ON THE FILIPINO CAMP. 

Next morning, when I awoke, I felt much better, 
but it was apparent that it would be some time 
yet before I could regain my former strength. 

That morning. General Grant chanced to 
arrive in Subig, and I was brought before him 
and questioned as to the position of the 
insurgent forces at that time among the 
mountains. A map of the country was placed 
in front of me, and I was asked to point out 
the spot where the Filipinos were in hiding. 
Being still partially dazed, however, and my 
brain in a whirl, owing to my awful experiences 
of the past few days, I was quite unable to 
direct them by means of the map, but being 
wishful to have a crack at the Filipinos myself, 
I offered to guide them to the insurgents' 
hiding place. 
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Having been supplied with arms by Captain 
Hayson, and given a pony to ride on — I was 
unable to walk the distance — we started out 
for the mountains that forenoon^ the party 
being composed of thirty men, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Love. We marched on 
all that day, and right on until two o'clock 
next morning, when I informed Lieutenant 
Love that we were now only about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the insurgents' camp_ 
We immediately halted and lay down to await 
the approach of daylight. Strict silence was 
enforced, and no smoking was allowed. 

The grey light of dawn came about half- 
past four o'clock, and as the faint gleams 
of day illumined the surrounding country, we 
found we were right in the bottom of a 
guUey, and away up the mountain-side we 
could distinctly see the smoke of the Filipinos' 
camp-fires. 

The advance was then begun. Advantage 
was taken of every bit of cover, and the 
greatest precautious made against being seen 
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by the enemy, until at length we reached an 
open space about three hundred yards across. 
This open space was overgrown with long 
grass from three to four feet in height, and a 
little to the left of it a narrow footpath had 
been worn out by the Filipinos passing to and 
from the camp. 

Halting the men and keeping them well 
under cover in the brush, Lieutenant Love and 
I, accompanied by one of the soldiers, proceeded 
up along this footpath, crawling on our hands 
and knees to prevent ourselves being seen. 
When we had crawled along about 150 yards, 
we heard whistling to the right of us. 

It may be here explained that the Filipinos 
are all good musicians, and very quick at 
\ picking up a tune by ear. The American 
soldiers had brought over with them from the 
States the song, " After the Ball is Over," and 
the Filipinos soon got to know this tune by 
hearing the soldiers continually whistling it. 
It at once became a favourite with them, and 
spread over the island as the air of a popular 
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pantomime song would do in London or 
Glasgow. 

While we three were lying among the long 
grass, we heard a Filipino somewhere in the 
neighbourhood whistling this tune, and I 
thought at the time how sweet and clear it 
sounded on the peaceful morning air. I over- 
heard the lieutenant speak softly, and leaning 
over to him I said, "Were you speaking, 
Lieutenant ? " 

" Yes," he said, " that black-skinned son of 
a gun is whistling, * After the Ball is Over,' but 
little does he know that the ball ain't started 
yet." 

Lieutenant Love and I then had a conference 
together as to our plans. He asked me where 
exactly the camp was situated, and what was 
our best way to advance and make the attack. 
I, however, could not give him very much 
information about it, but we decided upon our 
course of action. He sent the soldier who 
accompanied us back to the others, with orders 
to leave the pack ponies behind with a guard 
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of four men, while the other members of the 
party were to advance under the command of 
Sergeant Ferguson — a big Scotsman — a hun- 
dred yards to the right of the trail on which 
we were lying, and as soon as they came 
in contact with the Filipino who was so 
contentedly whistling, and entirely oblivious 
of his danger, they were to open fire and start 
the fight. 

The lieutenant and I were lying along the 
trail with our six-shooters in our hands, 
eagerly waiting to hear the first shot which 
was to indicate that the attack had begun. 
It must have taken about five minutes for 
the soldier to crawl back and convey those 
orders to Sergeant Ferguson, and another 
five minutes for the men to advance ere the 
first shot was fired, but to the lieutenant and 
me, who were lying there with our guns loaded 
and ready, it seemed to be hours. I thought 
that shot was never going to come. 

At length, however, we heard the crack of 
a Krag-Jorgenson rifle (the weapon with 
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which the American troops were armed), and 
Lieutenant Love and I immediately jumped 
up and joined the others in the advance, and 
with a wild yell we rushed at the stockade at 
the head of the gully, on the other side of 
which was the Filipino camp. 

Fighting then began in earnest. There 
chanced to be a Filipino doing outpost duty 
on the trail in front, and as we advanced I 
saw him fall with a bullet in his brain from 
the lieutenant's revolver. 

We had taken the insurgents completely by 
surprise. Some of them were lying about on 
the ground, while others were engaged in 
cooking breakfast, and when we rushed the 
camp, consternation seized them and they 
made no resistance whatever. In fact, they 
could not get quick enough away, and in many 
cases the wives and children were left to 
follow them as best they could. 

In about fifteen minutes the fight was over. 
Quite a number of the Filipinos were killed, 
others were wounded more or less seriously, 
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while the remainder escaped farther into the 
mountains, where it was impossible to follow 
them. Lieutenant Love captured several 
rifles, and we burned the barracks and also a 
large quantity of stores. 

Having cleared out the camp and dispersed 
the insurgents, we did not see that we could 
do anything more, so we started on our road 
back to Subig, and that night stayed in the 
town of Castillejos, where I had been kept a 
prisoner so long and treated so cruelly. 

Many of the inhabitants had by this time 
returned from the mountains, where they had 
fled to on the first approach of the Americans, 
and had taken up their residence in the town 
again. When we entered Castillejos, we found 
that on every house a stick of bamboo was 
fixed with a white flag flying on it, and as 
we passed through the streets almost every 
Filipino we met carried a little stick with a 
white handkerchief attached as a sign of their 
submission. As we marched along, the towns- 
people looked at me with eyes full of hatred, 
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for they knew quite well by this time that it was 
their former white prisoner who had led the 
Americans to their town. Had I been un- 
fortunate enough to have fallen into their 
hands that night, they would have made short 
work of me, but being well acquainted with 
their sneaking, treacherous spirit, I took good 
care to stick close by the troops and not 
stray away any distance. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

SERGEANT FBRQUSON's AMERICAN FLAG — 
AN AMBUSH. 

Next morning we resumed our journey back 

to Subig, and having arrived there we rested 

for a couple of days. When we had been 

sufficiently refreshed, we made another raid 

into the mountains after the insurgents, but 

failed to see any signs of them, and the party 

accordingly returned to Subig the same day. 

It was customary for Ferguson, who was 

first sergeant, to submit a report to Captain 

Hayson twice daily, as to what was being done, 

and what was transpiring in the town, and 

any particulars regarding the garrison under 

his command. The morning after our return 

to Subig, Sergeant Ferguson came to Captain 

Hayson, as usual, with his report, when the 

captain observed to him that the troops had 
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occupied Subig for sometime now, and there 
had never yet been an American flag flying 
over it. Ferguson told the officer that there 
was no flag, else it would have been hoisted 
before then, but the captain instructed him to 
get material from somewhere and make one. 
The sergeant said there was nothing in the 
town with which to make one, the people all 
having left the place and taken everything 
with them ; but he would make a search, he 
added, and see what he could find. 

Next morning Captain Hayson and Lieu- 
tenant Smith, along with twenty men, went 
up among the mountains to do some scouting, 
I accompanying them as guide. We saw no 
signs of the insurgents, however, so we re- 
turned to Subig that evening. 

On approaching the town the captain 
observed, stuck up in front of the house in 
which he was quartered, a long bamboo pole 
with a rag somewhat larger than a pocket 
handkerchief flying from it. On coming 
nearer, we discovered that it was a miniature 
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representation of the star-spangled banner. 
The men were halted in front of the house 
and their rifles having been examined, they 
were dismissed. Sergeant Ferguson then 
came up to the captain and submitted his usual 
evening report. 

" Sergeant," said Captain Hay son, pointing 
to the pole with the apology for a flag 
attached, " what is that you have got hanging 
up there?" 

Sergeant Ferguson, saluting his superior- 
officer, replied, " That is the Stars and Stripes 
of America, Captain," 

The captain asked him where he had got it, 
and Ferguson said he had made it. Only 
three stars and three stripes were to be seen 
on the flag, as it fluttered gaily in the evening 
breeze. 

I thought you reported to me this morning," 
said Captain Hayson, "that there was no 
suitable material in the town with which to 
make a flag. Where did you get the stuff 
from?" 
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" Waal," replied the sergeant, with a Yankee 
drawl and a Scotch accent, " I will tell you, 
captain. You see the red in that flag ? " The 
oflBcer nodded. " Waal, it was part of an old 
rilipino woman's petticoat; the blue in the 
flag, sir, I took off the altar ; the white was 
part of the padre's robe ; and the stars I 
took from the Virgin herself 1" 

We all laughed heartily at the sergeant's 
particulars regarding his flag. It afterwards 
transpired that he had broken into the church 
in th© town, and there found the materials 
with which to make it. In this church he 
had come upon a statue of the Virgin Mary, 
arrayed in finery by the Filipinos, and the 
golden stars which had formed part of her 
elaborate adornment he had promptly com- 
mandeered to decorate the flag he intended 
making out of a combination of the priest's 
robe and a Filipino woman's petticoat. The 
Scotch sergeant was undoubtedly a man of 
resource. 

Next morning nine men under Lieutenant 
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Smith, together with a Chinese stretcher- 
bearer and myself, went out for another 
scouting expedition among the mountains. 
Having penetrated for a distance of about 
seven miles into these hilly fastnesses, the 
lieutenant, who was in advance, suddenly 
observed the muzzle of a rifle projecting from 
behind a tree, and in making a grab for it 
the rifle was fired off". Immediately on the 
discharge of this rifle, what seemed to be 
hundreds of others sped forth their leaden 
missiles all round us, and we discovered to our 
dismay that we were in ambush. 

How every one of us was not killed was a 
miracle. Scarcely one of the Filipinos, how- 
ever, knew how to handle a rifle properly, and 
to their defective shooting, I have no doubt, 
we owed our lives. Had these rifles been in 
the hands of men who knew how to use them, 
we would have been undoubtedly all shot 
down. 

Lieutenant Smith at once saw that we were 
in a bad fix, and promptly ffave the order to 
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retire, which we did, firing as we went, and 
taking advantage of every bit of cover in our 
retreat. 

The Filipinos seemed to be firing in all 
directions, and we could distinctly hear their 
officers shouting out their commands to the 
insurgents, and also the bugles sounding. We 
continued to retreat back over the trail, and 
at length reached the top of a high, bare ridge, 
where we turned round and resolved to make 
a stand until reinforcements should arrive to 
help us. On halting here, we found that we 
had lost one man killed, and four of the 
others were wounded. 

The insurgents still continued their attack, 
and fired volley after volley into us, when they 
discovered that we had fortified ourselves on 
the top of the ridge. Their officers persuaded 
them to charge up the ridge, and they would 
advance a short distance ; but we immediately 
met them with a well-directed volley, which 
caused them to waver and fall back again. 

This sort of fighting continued for over two 
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hours, and then we heard the welcome cheers 
of the American troops coming up to our 
assistance. In a very short time Captain 
Hayson appeared on the scene with twenty- 
five men, this being all the available force he 
could possibly spare from the small garrison at 
Subig. 

Having heard at the town the incessant 
firing in the mountains, they had surmised 
that we were being attacked by the insurgents, 
and had hurried out to our assistance. 

The Filipinos seeing that we had now re- 
ceived reinforcements, retreated, and this 
permitted our whole command starting back 
for Subig, carrying our wounded along 
with us. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A NIGHT ATTACK BY THE FILIPINOS. 

On our way back Captain Hayson captured 
two Filipinos, and these men were brought 
along with us. Having arrived in Subig, 
steps were taken to elicit some information 
from our prisoners. With this end in view, 
they were each tied to a tree, and the soldiers 
administered to them what is known in the 
Philippines as the " water cuye." They were 
practically filled up with water until they 
volunteered to give the desired information. 

The information wanted was at length given 
by the Filipinos. The force in the mountains, 
they said, consisted of from 600 to 700 
insurgents, fully armed and equipped, and 
commanded by the insurgent generals, Hizon 
and Miscardo. The prisoners also stated that 
it was the intention of the generals to advance 
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and attack Subig, and drive the Americans 
out of the town. 

On learning this important news, Captain 
Hayson immediately gave orders to have 
the outposts strengthened, and steps were 
speedily taken to put the town into a state 
of defence. 

Just on the outskirts of the town, and close 
to the beach, was a corrugated iron building 
which had formerly been used as a store-house 
for rice. Here Captain Hayson determined to 
make a stand, in the event of the insurgents 
making an attack on the town, which he knew 
his small garrison was quite inadequate to hold 
against such overpowering numbers as, the 
prisoners said, composed the Filipino forces in 
the mountains. 

Having transferred the sick and wounded 
men, together with the prisoners, to this 
building, he ordered the soldiers to dig a 
trench round about it, and put the place 
into a state of defence. The men worked 
with a will, well knowing what depended on 
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their exertions, and in a very short time the 
trench was completed. 

Captain Hayson was quite cognisant of the 
fact that his garrison was in a tight corner, 
and something would have to be done, and 
done speedily. The garrison was a small one, 
and several of the men were sick and wounded, 
and, considering the large force that was 
operating against us, the captain saw that it 
was absolutely necessary that he should get 
help from somewhere. 

About nine miles from Subig, across the 
bay, lay the town of Olongopa, where, during 
the time the Spaniards were ruling — or mis- 
ruling — the islands, they had their arsenal and 
a small dock-yard. This town contained a 
large number of Government buildings, which, 
although riddled by bullets, were still in fairly 
good condition. Here the Americans, no 
doubt desirous of preserving the town and its 
buildings from the ravages of the insurgents, 
had stationed a force of 200 marines under the 
command of Captain Davis, while the United 
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States gunboat Mindora, commanded by 
Ensign M'Oarthy, lay anchored off the town. 

Captain Hayson was anxious to get a 
message requesting assistance sent down to 
the officers in command of this town, but the 
question was, who was to go, and how were 
they to get there ? At length he decided that 
he would undertake the journey himself. A 
small " banco " was according procured, a mast 
adjusted, and I made a sail to fit the boat. 
The Captain, however, did not know how to 
handle the little craft, and I, being the only 
sailor in the crowd, was asked to accompany 
him and navigate the boat down to Olongopa. 
I readily agreed, and we left Subig in the 
evening after the digging of the trench was 
finished. 

There being a nice fair breeze all the way, 
the voyage down did not take more than two 
hours. Darkness had already fallen when we 
reached the Mindora, and as we approached 
the gunboat, we were promptly challenged by 
the sentry and fired on, being taken for 
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Filipinos. On finding out who we were, 
however, they told us to come alongside. 
When the boat had been made fast to the 
ship, Captain Hayson went on board, and, 
proceeding aft, reported the state of affairs to 
Ensign M'Carthy and solicited his assistance. 
The commander of the Mindora readily 
acceded to the request, but said that it would 
be over an hour before he could get up steam, 
and accordingly asked us to stay and return 
to Subig in the gunboat. This invitation 
the captain declined, remarking that the 
circumstances in which his garrison was 
placed rendered it imperative that he should 
return to his command as quickly as possible. 
We accordingly bade them good-bye, and 
started on our voyage back. 

We ran the boat close along the coast during 
the return voyage, a fresh breeze blowing all 
the time. I was sitting in the stern, steering 
the boat and working the sail, at the same 
time peering anxiously into the darkness 
ahead, not knowing what dangers we might 
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meet on our voyage. While passing between 
a small island and a point of land about 
half-a-mile distant from Subig, I observed 
something black loom out of the darkness 
right ahead of us. This turned out to be a 
" banco " manned by eight insurgents, who im- 
mediately opened fire on us. The aim of the 
Filipinos, however, was defective in the dark- 
ness, and none of the bullets struck either us 
or oar boat. Captain Hayson at once replied 
with his rifle. The wind fortunately was well 
in our favour, and I eased away the sheet — 
which was made fast round my leg to allow 
of me steering with the paddle — and our boat 
being the lighter of the two and having more 
sail, we soon out-distanced our pursuers and 
arrived safely in Subig where everybody was 
glad to see us. They on shore had heard the 
firing to seaward, and thought we had been 
wiped out. 

We informed them of the success of our 
mission, and that the gunboat was coming 
to our assistance, at which intelligence they 
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were all very gratified. The captain and I 
then went in search of something to eat, for 
by this time we were pretty hungry, and while 
we were rummaging about the house looking 
for food, we heard sounds of firing from one of 
the outposts. Alarmed at this, we both im- 
mediately rushed out, and found that the 
outpost^ had been driven in, and that the 
insurgents were advancing to the attack. 

" To the trench, everybody ! " was the order 
shouted out by Captain Hayson, and within 
ten minutes we were all in the trench and 
ready to give the Filipinos a warm reception. 
Lieutenant Love went round the houses 
mustering everybody, and found we were 
all present. We then lay quietly in the 
trench, anxiously awaiting the coming of the 
insurgents. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the most exciting 
Christmas Eve I have ever spent. We had 
lain quite still for about fifteen minutes, I 
suppose, when we discovered that the Filipinos 
were much closer than we thought, and, in 
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fact were almost on the top of us. Then the 
fun began, and seldom have I had a hotter 
time of it. For two hours we could hear 
nothing but the crack, crack of the rifles and 
the shouts and curses of the Filipinos, as we 
poured a leaden hail into their midst. We 
succeeded in keeping them at bay. 

At length the Mindora put in an appear- 
ance, and fired one of her bow guns into the 
insurgents. This relieved the situation, and 
when the Filipinos saw that she had come 
to our assistance they abandoned their attack 
and retired, leaving their dead and dying 
behind them. We had no killed, but two 
of our men were wounded. Next morning 
the bodies of the dead insurrectos had all 
disappeared, but on a scouting party being 
shortly afterwards sent outside the town, they 
came upon the dead bodies of several Filipinos 
lying rotting in the brush. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ARRIVAL IN MANILA — INTERVIEW WITH THE BRITISH 
CONSUL — " THE AMERICAN HOTEL." 

I remained with the garrison in Subig until 
the fifth day of January, 1900, when I bade 
farewell to my American comrades, who had 
treated me with every kindness, and supplied 
me with everything I stood in need of. In 
fact, anything they had I was welcome to, 
so generous were the feelings evinced towards 
me by the American troops. 

That same day I arrived in Manila on board 
the hired transport Taleena. I landed in the 
capital bare-footed, for my feet were swollen 
to such an extent with so much tramping over 
rough ground, that I found it impossible for 
the time being to wear boots. I was dressed 
in an insurgent officer's old uniform and wore 
a Spanish bamboo hat. In this strange attire, 
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and tanned a deep brown with the sun, a 
Britisher was the last thing anyone would 
have taken me for. 

I inimediately inquired my way to the 
British Consulate, and, on my arrival there, I 
requested to see the Consul. On being taken 
before him, I told him my story, and all about 
the sufferings and privations I had undergone 
while a captive with the Filipinos. My 
woful tale seemed to him quite incredible, 
and when I had finished, he informed nie, 
much to my disappointment, that he could 
give me no assistance, and advised me to 
go to the Americans, for whom I had 
been fighting, and they would probably 
help me. 

This Consul, I was afterwards informed, 
was an old army colonel, but whether or not 
he was the person who, we were told, was in 
communication with the Filipinos, while we 
were being retained at Iba after landing from 
the wreck, and who had informed Aguinaldo 
that our ship was sailing under an American 
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flag, and we must therefore be all Americans, 
I am not in a position to say. However that 
may be, such false information, or rather half- 
truth, was largely the cause of our subsequent 
terrible sufferings, for it led the Filipinos to 
believe that we were all Americans, and had 
been making for the islands with our ship on 
some mission connected with the American 
troops. 

Whether or not the British Consul acted 
rightly in refusing help to a poor stranded 
sailor, who had spent the best years of his 
life serving as one of Britain's " handy men," 
I leave my readers to judge. If he was 
dubious regarding the veracity of my story, 
then it was his duty, I reckon, to get it 
verified in some way. Any of the American 
officers under whom I had served would have 
been only too pleased to have supplied him 
with all information that was necessary, had 
he put himself into communication with 
them. However, he evidently did not trouble 
himself; I was refused the assistance and 
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succour to which, I assume, I was justly en- 
titled as a British subject, and had to seek 
help elsewhere. 

I shook the dust of the British Consulate 
oflf my feet, and went and saw Major Devol, 
at that time Chief Quartermaster of the 
United States Army in the Philippines. His 
attitude towards me was agreeably the reverse 
of that of the British Consul, and he very 
kindly gave me employment as a teamster, 
and handed me a note to take over to the 
corral-master. 

On searching out this individual, I found 
him to be a big Tenesseean, considerably over 
six feet in height, who towered above me as 
I handed him the note from Major Devol. 
After reading it, he looked me up and down. 
"Waal, stranger," said he, "can you 'skin' 
mules ? " (By " skinning " the Americans 
mean driving, and a mule-driver or teamster 
is called a "skinner"). "Yes," said I, with 
an air of confidence, " I can ' skin ' anything." 
He thereupon threw me a rope, and, opening 
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the gate of a paddock, pushed me in among 
about five hundred crazy mules. 

I had never been within half-a-mile of a 
mule in my life before, but with the Americans 
it is no good saying you don't know anything 
about the duties, when you go and ask for 
employment. The best way is to say that 
you know all about it, and, when you get 
the job, learn as much as you can in as short 
a time as possible. 

Notwithstanding my utter lack of previous 
acquaintance with mules, I at length succeeded 
in getting a team out, and harnessed them 
with the assistance of another Britisher who 
happened to be also employed there at the 
time. 

I worked as a teamster for about a month, 
after which I secured a better job, up-country , 
being put in charge of a post-exchange in 
connection with one of the regiments. The 
post-exchange is simply a store attached to a 
regiment, corresponding to a canteen in the 
British army, but in the American army it 
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is run by a civilian, who has to pay a per- 
centage of the profits into the regimental 
funds. 

At length I found myself in the town of 
Dagupan, at the terminus of the short 
railway, about 200 miles long, which runs 
up-country from Manila. At that time it 
usually took three or four days to traverse 
these 200 miles, as the railway line in several 
places was washed away by the floods and 
rain, at some points for ,a distance of half- 
a-mile. 

Shortly after the American troops entered 
this town, I had rather an amusing experience. 
At that time I was accompanjung the troops 
as a civilian. When there was any fighting 
to be done I took my share of it, for I 
was always glad of an opportunity to pay 
off old scores against the Filipinos, and 
when we were quartered in any of the towns, 
I was at liberty to do pretty much as I 
pleased. 

A day or two after our arrival in Dagupan, 
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the idea occurred to me that I might replenish 
my almost exhausted exchequer, _ which was 
nearing the ebb-tide of the "bottom" dollar, 
by opening a restaurant for the troops, the 
commissariat department in connection with 
our contingent suffering slightly from the fact 
that we were campaigning in an enemy's 
country, and the feeding of the troops, 
consequently, left something to be desired. 
Thanks to the experience gained when licensee 
of the Stag Hotel in Hong Kong, I was 
no novice at running a business of that 
kind. 

The Filipinos had vacated the town on the 
approach of the Americans, and fled to the 
hills, and the houses, therefore, were all mostly 
unoccupied. I communicated my idea to an 
American, who, like myself, was also a civilian, 
and he readily agreeing to my proposals, we 
went into partnership, and together took 
possession of one of the best houses in the 
town for the purpose of laying it out as a 
restaurant. Previous to the American occupa- 
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lion, I understood, the house had been the 
residence of the local Fresidente. 

Having selected our house, we set about 
furnishing it, by looting all the other houses 
round about, and soon had our little restaurant, 
that was to be, replete with our requirements, 
and as up-to-date as the products of the 
somewhat circumscribed civilization of the 
town would permit. A few plates and the 
necessary frying-pan, of course, were included 
among our furnishings, and with these one 
can do a great deal. The front room was 
laid out with tables and chairs, our cook- 
ing was to be done at the back, while the 
remaining apartments were reserved as bed- 
rooms. 

Having secured the services of a Chinaman 
as cook, our arrangements for opening the 
premises and doing business was almost 
completed, and there only remained the " sign 
board" to be erected. To indicate to the 
migratory inhabitants, and the soldiers and 
civilians who were continually passsing through 
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the town, that our firm meant business, I 
secured a piece of calico, and, having painted 
on it the words, "American Restaurant," 
hung it above the front door, where it 
fluttered in the breeze, and proclaimed to all 
and sundry that a step towards civilization 
had been made in Dagupan. 

Previous to this, my partner and the 
Chinese cook had gone on a foraging 
expedition round the town, and had brought 
back with them a plentiful supply of eggs, 
.together with a few chickens. Apart from 
these, our food supply was scanty, so we had 
to set about and make the most of what, in 
the ordinary course of things, could only 
supply a somewhat limited bill of fare. Our 
Chinese cook, however, was equal to the 
occasion, and he prepared those chickens and 
eggs in so many different ways, that I was 
able to make out quite a respectable menu 
card for the use of our customers. 

At last everything was ready, and our 
"American Restaurant" was thrown open 
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for business. The place was soon filled with, 
a crowd of civilians and soldiers, each clamour- 
ing to be supplied first. The following is a 
copy of the menu card, written in ink on 
a sheet of paper : — 

AMERICAN RESTAURANT. 

MENU. 

Boiled Chicken. Stewed Chicken, 

Fried Chicken. 

Chicken. 

Ham and Eggs. Bacon and Eggs. 

Eggs and Toast. 

Boiled Eggs. Scrambled Eggs. 

Fried Eggs. 

Poached Eggs and Eggs. 

"What can you give me to eat, Scotty?" 
asked a typical Yankee soldier. 

In reply to his query, I rattled off the 
list on the menu card. 
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"Oh, very well," said he, "I'll have a 
plate of ham and eggs." 

"I'm sorry we're out of ham just now," 
I answered, "but I can give you the 
eggs." 

"All right, Scotty," he said, "sling them 
along." 

Having been /Supplied, he sat down con- 
tentedly to his plate of fried eggs, and I 
pocketed his 25 cents. 

This case was typical of scores of others, 
and soon we were doing a roaring business, 
which fact justified us changing the name of 
our restaurant to " American Hotel." The 
piece of calico hanging above the door was 
accordingly taken down and substituted by 
a new piece bearing the more aristocratic 
title. 

One day General W and his staff 

arrived in town to put up for the night, 
having to entrain the following morning en 
route for Manila. There being no accom- 
modation in Dagupan for the General, whom 
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the Filipinos know, by reason of his extra- 
ordinary mobility, as "the little Americano 
who never sleeps," the officer commanding 
the post sent an orderly over to the hotel 
for me. 

" Well, Leitch," said he, when I had 
gone along in response to his message, 
"is it you who is running this American 
Hotel?" 

"Yes, sir," I replied, "a partner and I 
are running the concern." 

"Can you accommodate the General and 
his staff for the night ? " he asked. 

" Certainly, sir ; we can provide them with 
beds, and they shan't want for a good meal 
if I can prevent it." 

This seemed to satisfy the officer. I ac- 
cordingly returned and saw that everything 
was arranged for the reception of our dis- 
tinguished guests, and presently the General 
and his staff came over to the hotel. 

Taking a seat at the table in our front 
room, he glanced around, and being apparently 
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pleased with the look of things, he remarked 
that he had not seen the like of our place since 
he left "God's country" — the pet name the 
Americans give to the States. At length 
he asked what we could give them to 
eat. 

My partner had gone out to the back on 
some pretext or other, leaving me to "face 
the music," in the person of the General. 
His reason for doing so will be readily under- 
stood when I say that business had been 
very dull that day, supplies were scarce, and 
we had accordingly nothing in the house but 
eggs. Our last chicken not being in good 
health, we had killed and eaten the fowl 
that morning so as to make sure of it. 

For my own sake, more than his, I felt 
decidedly reluctant, therefore, at facing up 
the bluff old General, and telling him that 
our menu was eggs and eggs only, but the 
terrible admission had to be made. 

He repeated his query, so, stepping up to 
the table, and, with one eye on the General 
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and the other on the bill of fare, I read it 
over hurriedly, as follows: — 

MENU. 

Ham and Eggs. 

Bacon and Eggs. Fried Eggs. 

Boiled Eggs. 

Scrambled Eggs. Poached Eggs, 

Eggs and Omelette. 

and Eggs. 

When I had finished, the General eyed 
me sternly, and said : 

" Eggs, eggs ! Why can't you say eggs, 
and be done with it ? Give us some of your 
old eggs, then." 

So the General and his staff got their 
eggs, and some more in the morning, and 
left the Hotel, apparently satisfied and sur- 
prised at the moderate tariff. And now that 
the old General is safely back in "God's 
country," and, like myself, far away from the 
pestilential swamps of "the worst spot on 
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God's green earth," as the American soldiers 
call the Philippines, I hope he will be par- 
taking of better fare than we could provide 
him with in the "American Hotel" in 
Dagupan. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



. i> 



"A MARTINET GRIM AND OLD — I BID FAREWELL 
TO THE AMERICAN TROOPS, 

After a stay of five months in Dagupan, I 
left and went up into the mountains, in 
the province of Benquet, the richest in 
minerals of any province in the Islands. The 
Americans were cutting a waggon road into 
the mountains in this district, and here I 
obtained employment as foreman in charge 
of a gang of friendly Filipinos, who were 
engaged in the construction of the road. The 
place being very unhealthy, however, I found 
that a month up there was quite long enough, 
and I was obliged to throw up my job, and 
proceed down the railway as far as Bentista. 
Here I obtained employment as a teamster, 
and had to go to the next garrison town, 
called Rosales, to take up my new duties. 

169 
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Resales was garrisoned by a regiment of 
coloured American soldiers — the Twenty- 
fourth Infantry. My work consisted chiefly 
in meeting the various trains coming from 
Manila, and after loading my waggon with 
supplies (including ice, when it could be pro- 
cured), I had to distribute these to the 
various posts which the regiment garrisoned. 

The regiment was commanded by Colonel 
Markley, a grim old martinet, whose name 
is well known throughout the Ametrican 
Army. 

Nothing delighted the Colonel more, than 
to have lined up in front of him all the 
civilian teamsters and packers employed on 
regimental duty, and then indulge in a torrent 
of abuse of them, using for this purpose a 
number of choice and expressive epithets, of 
which few in the American Army had a 
more extensive and varied vocabulary. This 
was a great fad of his, and he practised it 
on every possible occasion. Several of the 
teamsters I knew in Bentista, when they 
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learned where I was going, told me that my 
stay with this regiment would be of but 
short duration, and in support of their 
assertion they related to me some rather 
lurid stories about the Colonel, and what 
he was in the habit of doing with the 
civilian teamsters. Being unable, however, 
to get any other job at the time, I made 
up my mind to tackle it, notwithstanding 
the regimental martinet. 

I had been working for about three weeks 
in the capacity of teamster, when I had the 
misfortune to run across the Colonel. Having 
driven a load of ice and meat to the town of 
Humingan, in which town the Colonel was at 
that time stationed, I reported myself to the 
Quartermaster's Department. After delivering 
my load, I got orders from the Quartermaster 
to take my team out, unhitch, and tie them 
up in the picket line, and next morning at 
seven o'clock to hitch up again, and bring my 
team in front of the Colonel's house for 
inspection before leaving the town. 

u 
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Next morning, according to orders, I drew 
up in front of the Colonel's house, where two 
other teams were already standing for the 
same purpose. There we waited for about half- 
an-hour, in a burning hot sun, and when our 
patience was about exhausted, the old Colonel 
made his appearance. As he walked over 
to the teams, I took particular note of him. 

So this was the officer I had heard so much 
about, I soliloquised, and of whom the civilian 
teamsters stood in mortal dread. 

The Colonel was rather an oldish man, of 
about sixty years of age. Of medium height, 
he was dark complexioned, and his hair, which 
had once been black, was now almost grey. 
He wore a pair of khaki trousers rather the 
worse for wear, and a flannel shirt that had 
seen many moons, while an old dilapidated 
campaign hat covered his head. Stuck in the 
belt that encircled his waist was the handy 
six-shooter, and thus attired, he looked what 
he actually was — a typical old warrior. He 
had spent most of his life in Indian fighting 
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in the Wild West, and he did not forget to 
let people know it. Whether it was a private 
soldier, an officer, or a civilian, it was all one 
to the Colonel ; but of the three, I think he 
loved the civilian best. 

Having inspected the other two teams, he 
gave the teamsters a lecture, and in somewhat 
lurid language told them to " git out of it." 
This they did with no loss of time, glad to 
shake clear of the bluff old soldier. He then 
turned his attention to the team of which I 
was in charge. A glance up at me with the 
corner of his eyes revealed the fact that I 
was a stranger, and not having seen me 
before, he made no introductory remark, but 
proceeded to inspect the team and waggon. 
When he had finished a most minute in- 
spection, he came round to the side of the 
waggon, and, putting his hands on his hips, 
glanced up at me and said : — 

"Say, mister, are you the 'skinner'?" 
I replied that I was, and he proceeded 
with further enquiries. 
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"Are you kind to your mules?" 

"Oh, yes, Colonel," I answered, "I am 
always kind to them." 

"That's right, my lad," he continued, 
" always be kind to your mules, and you will 
find a good friend in me ; but you treat 'em 
cruelly, and you will find that I will be the 
bitterest enemy you ever had in your life, and, 
if at any time you get fetched up in front of 
me for ill-treating a mule, the only witness I 
shall have against you will be the mule itself. 
Them fellows never tell lies," and he waved 
his hand at the team. "And don't forget," 
he added, " you have got your own team, your 
own harness, and your own waggons, and 
when you hitch them up and pick up them 
lines " (pointing to the reins) " and get up on 
the side of that waggon, you are just like the 
captain on the quarter-deck of his own ship — 
in charge of the whole bally shooting-match. 
That is all I have got to say to you; you 
may go." 

I thereupon threw back the brake, fired a 
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shot from my revolver over the mules' heads, 
and went galloping out of the town like a 
streak of lightning, the enraged Colonel mean- 
time shouting upon me to stop, and his shouts 
being ineffective, he despatched a mounted 
soldier after me to bring me back. 

The soldier's horse, however, tumbled into 
a ditch in the course of the pursuit, injuring 
its rider, and so I was allowed to pursue my 
mad career along the rough road. The reason 
for the Colonel's rage was that I was running 
my team, a strict order being enforced that 
no teamster was allowed to run his team 
except in cases of emergency. I never visited 
that town again. 

I at length arrived at Rosales, and having 
unhitched, put my team up and reported 
myself to the Quartermaster, who at that 
time was Lieutenant Hay, son of Mr. John 
Hay, at present Secretary of State in Pre- 
sident Roosevelt's Cabinet, and formerly 
United States Ambassador at London, him- 
self a well-known soldier at one time. 
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Knocking at the door of the Quartermaster's 
oflSce, I entered at the Lieutenant's cheerful 
invitation to come in. 

"Oh, it's you, Leitch, is it?" he said. 
"Well, what do you want?" 

I asked him to make up my time right 
away, as I was giving up my job. 

" What 's the matter, Leitch," he inquired. 

I told him I had just been over at 
Humingan. 

"Oh," said he, laughing, "and have you 
seen the Colonel?" 

"Yes," I answered, "and I don't want to 
see any more of him." 

"All right," he said, "call round again in 
an hour's time." 

I thanked him and left the ofBce. In the 
course of an hour or so I called round again, 
and having received the money due to me, I 
left Kosales that night, and proceeded down 
to Manila. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

EXPBEIBNCES OF MT OTHER SHIPMATES. 

Did I ever learn what was the fate of my 
former shipmates ? is a question which will 
readily suggest itself to my readers. Well, 
I have already told how I met Mr. Pears 
in the American camp near Subig. He had 
been rescued somehow by the troops, but was 
then in a very weak condition, having been 
treated by the Filipinos even worse than I 
had been. When he had recovered sufficiently 
he left for Manila. He wished me to accom- 
pany him, but there were prospects of a fight 
on the next day, and, not wishing to miss it, 
I declined to leave, but gave him a letter to 
post to my friends in Orkney to apprise them 
of my safety. This letter they received in due 
course, but I never met Mr. Pears again, and 
what became of him after that I never learned. 

167 
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When General Grant's scouts were scouring 
the province of Zambales, in the month of 
August, 1900, I one day met a Spaniard in 
the town of Dagupan, whom I had formerly 
known, he having been a prisoner with the 
Filipinos at the same time as I was in their 
hands. In the course of a conversation 
with this Spaniard, he told me that Grant's 
column, after having a stiff fight with the 
insurgents among the mountains near Infanta, 
defeated the Filipinos, who were then forced 
to retreat with considerable loss. When the 
insurreotos had cleared off, the Americans 
came across the dead bodies of three white 
men, all mutilated almost beyond recognition. 
These, I am strongly inclined to think, 
from the description of them given by the 
Spaniard, were the bodies of my former 
ship-mates — White, Barnes, and Reynolds. 
The fact that I never heard of them being 
killed otherwise, or of their ultimate rescue, 
confirmed this belief. These bodies were given 
decent burial by the American troops. 
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Just before leaving Subig, I learned from 
the Spaniard, Angel Gonzales, whom I met 
there, some information as to the fate of 
Captain Croker. He had been kept in prison 
at Masinloc, on the Zambales coast, not very 
far from Palawig, where we came ashore after 
making our escape from the wreck on the 
Scarborough Shoal. The Presidente of Mas- 
ingloc was a cold-blooded villain, named Juliano 
Estrella, On Christmas Day the Presidente 
caused four prisoners to be brought before 
him. The first was Captain Croker, the 
second was a Spanish priest, the third a former 
corporal in the Spanish Army, and the fourth 
Angel Gonzales himself. The prisoners had 
not been together previously, and were there- 
fore unacquainted with one another; but 
Gonzales heard the vile taunts which the 
Presidente heaped upon the former captain 
of the Water Witch, and thus learned who 
he was. The names of the priest and of the 
corporal, Gonzales was unable to obtain. After 
the dastardly Presidente had abused in their 
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turn all of the four prisoners, he ordered his 
lieutenant of police to take the American and 
the three Spaniards to a little barrio, about 
midway between Masingloc and Palawig, and 
there make away with- them. " For," said he, 
" I have no use for such creatures." 

At daylight, on the morning of December 
25th, the lieutenant, with a squad of insurgents, 
took the four prisoners, who were ignorant 
of what was about to happen, to the place 
mentioned by the Presidente. Captain Croker 
being the most powerful of the four prisoners, 
the lieutenant and his men thought it wise 
to murder him first. They attacked the 
American Captain with their bolos, but with 
his naked fists he fought them off for a little 
while. At last, however, two of the Filipinos 
got behind him, and stabbed him in the back. 
While Croker was fighting for his life, the 
three Spaniards tried to escape, but only 
Gonzales succeeded in getting away. The 
insurrectos stopped to cut off the heads of the 
American and the other two prisoners, before 
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they began the pursuit of Gonzales. This 
gave the Spaniard a good lead, and though 
the Filipinos chased him for a considerable 
distance, he baffled his pursuers, and four days 
later, more dead than alive, arrived in Subig, 
where he claimed and received the protection 
of the Americans. 

But what about the two seamen, John 
Roberts and Alfred Usher, who, it will be 
remembered, disappeared from our view on the 
raft at the, Scarborough Shoal ? Picking up a 
newspaper one day, about a month after my 
return to Manila, from its columns I learned, 
much to my surprise, of their safe arrival in 
the town the day previously, after passing 
through hardships very much similar to those 
I had passed through myself. 

After they were swept away from the 
wreck on the rude raft, they patched up the 
dinghey (they had placed the boat on the top 
of the raft), as best they could with canvas, so 
as to make it seaworthy, and into the small 
craft they collected such things as they could 
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reach, which were being swept past them from 
the wreck. 

By desperate efforts, they rescued from the 
sea a few bits of clothing, and twelve cases of 
Bovril. Each case contained twelve bottles, 
and this constituted their entire food supply. 
The scanty stock of water in the "breaker" 
soon gave out, after which, the only means 
of quenching their terrible thirst was by 
catching a little water when it rained. 

They left Scarborough Shoal on the 
8th September, and for twenty-one days and 
nights they drifted they knew not whither, 
exposed to the heat of the scorching sun and 
the fury of the wind and waves. The horror 
of the situation grew upon them. Half-crazed 
by thirst, and weak and worn with long and 
anxious watching, they fell a prey to the worst 
kind of physical and mental torment. The 
poor fellows became victims of hallucinations, 
and imagined that the raft was occupied by 
creatures other than themselves. In their 
delirium, they imagined I was along with 
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them, and that I was all the time persuading 
them to jump into the sea. As their insanity 
increased, the wonder is that they did not 
attack each other. 

On the nineteenth day, from the time they 
left the wreck, and when evening was 
approaching, they saw, or else fancied that 
they saw, a i&gged shore line, looming blue 
and dim to the eastward ; but when morning 
came the distant mountains were no longer 
in sight. Had they seen a mirage, or had 
the current caused the raft to drift just close 
enough to land to give them a glimpse of hope 
before it set out to sea again, and doomed 
them to destruction? While debating this 
question they both lost consciousness. 

But a merciful Providence caused their 
raft to drift, and be tossed by the waves, 
until it was borne into the little harbour of 
Looc, on the island of Lubang. 

The fisher-folk of Looc found the two 
sailors lying exhausted and unconscious in 
the bottom of the canvas patched boat, and, 
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to the credit of the inhabitants of Lubang, 
be it said, they treated the shipwrecked 
strangers kindly. Tenderly they carried the 
almost lifeless men ashore, and poured down 
their parched throats a mixture of water and 
wine. Gradually, in response to the efforts 
of the kind-hearted natives, Roberts and 
Usher revived, and when the sailors realised 
that they "were alive again," and expressed 
a desire for something to eat, the Filipinos fed 
them most liberally. Senor Calixto Livoro, 
the Presidente of Looc, ordered a fat calf 
to be killed, and for the next four days the 
two tars ate, and ate, and kept on eating ; but 
the hospitable Presidente and his associates 
never wearied in providing more food for the 
famished Britishers. 

The inhabitants of the island of Lubang 
did not appear to have any particular interest 
in the insurrection, nor much communication 
with the insurgents. 

On October 2nd, after they had in some 
measure recovered from the fatigue of their 
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awful voyage, Roberts and Usher proposed to 
continue their journey to Manila. A trading 
boat loaded with produce, and manned by four 
natives, was about to leave Looc for Manila, 
and the owner of the craft offered to take the 
two shipwrecked men along with them. 

The boat left Lubang on the afternoon of 
October 7th, and on the evening of the next 
day had got as far on its way as the town of 
Santa Cruz. Here the natives wished to 
make a brief stay, and not thinking that the 
insurgents would be in possession of the bays, 
or the water inside the south of the island 
of Corregidor, Roberts and Usher made no 
objection. But insurrectos on the beach had 
given warning to the others that a small 
sailing boat, with four natives and two white 
men on board, was nearing the shore, and as 
the trading scow came close to land, a detach- 
ment of Filipinos, armed with Remington 
rifles, took possession of the " lancha " and its 
occupants. The insurrectos had their bayonets 
fixed, and from the way in which the cold 
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steel was frequently pointed at their breasts, 
the sailors thought that they would be 
murdered immediately. The natives of 
Lubang were in quite as bad a predicament. 
The insurgents called the men from Looc 
traitors, and intimated that their throats 
ought to be cut at once. 

The unfortunate six were taken from Santa 
Cruz to San Fernando de Malabon, and 
brought before a Tagalo Colonel who spoke 
a little English. The insurgent officer asked 
the white sailors who they were, and where 
they came from, and listened rather atten- 
tively to their story. But when they re- 
quested to be set at liberty, he referred them 
to General Trias, his superior officer. The 
rebel general listened to their tale of woe, 
and seemingly was half inclined to let them 
go; but for the want of a sheet of official 
paper on which to write their release, or for 
some other reason, the shipwrecked Britishers 
were sent from San Fernando de Malabon to 
Indang, and their troubles began afk-esh. The 
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poor natives from Looc are believed to have 
been summarily executed. 

From Indang, Roberts and Usher were 
hustled off to Lipa, by way of Amadeo, 
Talisay, and Tanuan. Marching over the 
rough roads and through the jungles was 
weary work for the men who had been 
seriously weakened by their exposure and 
hardship at sea. At Lipa, the two English- 
men met three American prisoners — Charles 
W. Blandford, the third engineer, and W. 
Eppe, the third mate of the hospital ship 
Rdief, and Sergeant James Voyles, of the 
1st Tenessee Infantry. Sergeant Voyles was 
said to have been wounded, and fell into a 
hole while out scouting in the vicinity of 
Iloilo, and the natives finding him in the 
hole two days later, took him out and made 
him a prisoner. 

The two British and the three American 
prisoners in Lipa had, in a restricted sense, 
the freedom of the town, and were furnished 
with rations and quarters by the secretary 
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to the Presidente of the Municipality. They 
were treated fairly well by the rebel author- 
ities, and their lot, in comparison with that of 
the Spanish prisoners, was a happy one. If 
the Spaniards were known to have money, or 
any means of raising money, they were put 
through what is known as the "sweating 
process," until their insurrecto captors had 
acquired nearly everything of value that they 
or their relatives could be induced to part 
with. Literally and figuratively, the avari- 
cious insurgent officials placed the Castilians 
on the rack, and wrung from them every 
available dollar. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ROBERTS AND USHER MAKE THEIR ESCAPE. 

Ok January 2nd, the Americans and English- 
men in Lipa were ordered to be taken to 
Tayabas, and thither they went, going through 
Kosario, Tinauan, and Sariaya, en route. It 
was hard " hiking," and at times they travelled 
night and day, making but brief halts at 
various places on the way. But worse was to 
come. At Tayabas, the American contingent 
was increased by Privates Charles Beason, 
Chestet Vokes, Paul Wilkes, and a lad nick- 
named " Silver," from the 4th Infantry ; 
Sergeant Connors of the 21st Infantry, and 
a half-crazed soldier named Spencer, who was 
captured by the insurgents near Manila, and 
"who, it was stated, belonged to the 14th 
Infantry or some volunteer regiment. 
After the men had been imprisoned in a 
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horse stable, in Tayabas, for three days, the 
insurgents received notice that the "tropas 
Americanos" were coming, and the prisoners 
were at once sent off to the mountains, towards 
the Pacific coast. From Tayabas they pro- 
ceeded to Mauban, from there to a town called 
Alfonso XIII., and from thence to Mauban. 
Most of the prisoners were bare-footed, for 
when their shoes were worn out, it was impos- 
sible to obtain others. The sharp rocks cut 
their feet, and the keen thorns of the jungle 
often caused the pathway, for quite a distance, 
to be dabbled in blood. But what added to 
the aggravation of the situation was the 
knowledge that the United States troops 
were operating not far away. It was indeed 
hard to have liberty so near and yet so far. 

The natives of Mauban were fierce in- 
surrectos, and had the guards permitted it, 
they would have speedily killed all the 
"Americanos" and the "Inglese." 

While the prisoners were in Mauban, a 
Filipino was arrested and accused of being 
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an American spy. It was charged against 
him that he had been sent from Manila with 
80 dollars in gold for each of the captives. 
And although the only evidence against him 
was some tattoo mark on his breast) which the 
insurrectos declared was the "mark of the 
American secret service," the poor fellow was 
put to death. Before the time set for the 
execution, to satisfy his lust for blood, an 
insurgent soldier stabbed the accused native 
in the shoulder. Stuck in at the back, the 
sharp point of the bolo came out through the 
victim's breast. The man, thus foully struck, 
did not die immediately. He was duly 
executed, however, the next day. 

From Mauban, the insurrectos took their 
captives first to a beautiful cocoa-nut grove 
at Barrio Rosario, and from thence to 
Antinimonian. With more urging than 
allowances for rest, the guards escorted 
the Americans and the Englishmen from 
Antinimonian to Gumaca, and then on to 
Lopez. The insurrectos were now fully as 
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tired as the men they were guarding, so here 
they halted for three days. 

The Filipinos who had charge of the 
prisoners were changed at every town. Each 
Presidente supplied an escort to go on to the 
next place, and the others returned. But the 
insurrecto Commandante, who was intrusted 
with the care of the prisoners, went with 
them all the way. 

Prom Lopez to Calaoag, and thence to 
Guinayangan, in the province of Tayabas, at 
the head of the Seno de Ragay, was the last 
stage of the prisoners' journey. 

At Guinayangan, there were held as 
prisoners by the insurgents, 500 Spanish 
soldiers, 80 Spanish officers, 15 Spanish 
merchants, eight Americans, the two British 
seamen, and a number of others. 

It was a peculiar method of imprisonment. 
There were no insurgent troops in Guinayangan, 
and hardly any Pilipinos in the vicinity. 
The insurgent cause was represented by the 
Commandante and his slim retinue of servants, 
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But the mountain country at the back of the 
town was supposed to be patrolled by the 
rebels, and the white man who attempted to 
retrace his footsteps was almost sure to fall 
in with some band of ladrones. The 
Commandante, with an eye to business, had 
secured from the Spanish officers and mer- 
chants, an agreement in which they promised 
to pay him 10,000 mex for surrendering 
them to the Americans ; and having sent 
his troops away, the thrifty Commandante 
settled down at Guinayangan, and somewhat 
impatiently awaited the coming of a United 
States warship up the Seno de Kagay, so 
that he could collect his money. Day after 
day went by, and no gun-boat came. Food 
was getting scarce, and the long and 
fruitless palavers of a commission of Spanish 
officers did not render the outlook any more 
hopeful. 

Usher and Paul Wilkes, a strapping big 
Irishman, one day made an attempt to escape. 
They secured a native " dug-out " and paddled 
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away down the bay, but the boat capsized, 
and they had to swim ashore. They lived 
in the brush for three days, but at the end 
of that time were rounded up by the 
insurrectos. One rebel, who was especially 
brave because he knew his opponent was 
unarmed, made a fierce rush at "Wilkes with 
a bole. Seeing him coming, the big Irishman 
picked up a wooden rice pounder and made 
a counter charge at the insurgent. With a 
yell of dismay, the native threw away his 
bolo and fled for his life. But other Filipinos, 
armed with rifles, caused both Wilkes and 
Usher to return to the prison camp. 

It was subsequently determined that another 
attempt to escape should be made, and the 
prisoners interested went about their work 
difierently. In an old boat-house near the 
beach there was an old ship's boat, with the 
seams cracking open with long exposure to 
the hot sun. At night, in a manner that 
did not attract attention, Roberts caulked 
the old boat with cocoanut fibre, and in a few 
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nights had the old craft in shape to risk a 
voyaga In the meantime four Spaniards 
laid in a supply of rice. Only a few knew of 
what was contemplated. Mr. Blandford, Mr. 
Eppes, and one or two of the soldiers were 
in the confidence of Roberts, and the Spaniards 
revealed their intentions to none but a small 
number of Marine officers who could be 
depended upon to keep silent. At two 
o'clock on the morning of February 19th, 
Roberts and Usher, along with the four 
Spaniards, launched their boat and went down 
the bay at flood tide. With muffled oars they 
pulled away from Guinayangan without being 
discovered. About nine miles below the town 
they passed the brigantine Tayahas. Con- 
nected with the Tayahas there was a story. 
Prior to the attempt of Wilkes and Usher to 
escape in the "dug-out," the brigantine had 
been seen by the despairing prisoners, and 
Roberts and one or two others thought that 
it might be possible to utilise the ship, and by 
a bold stroke, the six hundred odd prisoners 
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might all get away. With this end in view 
they visited the Tayahas, but found the brig 
stuck hard and fast in the sand, in such a way 
that it would take nearly a month to get her 
out. The plan was accordingly reluctantly 
abandoned. 

As the boat passed the ToAjahas there was 
again expressed the wish that the brigantine 
might -be used to take away all the prisoners 
from captivity to liberty. 

By rowing hard all night, Roberts and his 
boat's crew had put a good distance between 
them and the insurrectos, but no sail was 
hoisted until about ten o'clock. Passing 
between Point Arena and Temple Islet, and 
rounding Cape Bondeg, they boldly steered 
out into the open sea. At first it was intended 
to try and reach the port of Lucena, in the 
province of Tayahas, but a heavy wind arose, 
and it was deemed wiser to head the boat for 
the island of Marinduque. About 6-30 on the 
morning of the 21st February, an American 
warship was sighted from the little boat, 
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steaming towards the island of Mindoro. The 
fugitives did their best to attract the attention 
of the man-of-war, but without success. Four 
hours later a steamer came in view, bound 
probably for Sorsogon. But either because 
she did not observe the boat, or else did not 
wish to stop the steamer, like the priest and 
the Levite in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, she passed by on the other side. 
Help comes at last to those who help them- 
selves, and the schooner Cecilia, bound for 
Manila, picked up the boat, and Roberts and his 
companions were elevated to a seventh heaven 
of happiness. About six o'clock, on the 
evening of February 23rd, the Cecilia was 
taken in tow by the steamer Marinduque, and 
the released prisoners arrived in Manila the 
following morning. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MY RETURN HOME. 

And now to return to my own story. I 
followed various regiments of the American 
troops, in different capacities — at one time I 
was secretary and typist to one of the chief 
officers — up till February, 1902, when a viru- 
lent attack of malarial fever seized me. I 
had been suffering slightly from the malady 
for some time previous to this, and had been 
attending a doctor for it ; but at length I was 
forced to give in and enter an hospital for 
treatment. In the hospital to which I gained 
admittance, the doctor told me that he did 
not expect I would last another month, but 
I only laughed at his pessimistic opinion, and 
told him that doctors had told me that 
before. 

One afternoon I went out of the hospital for 
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a walk, and never went back. I wandered 
about Manila for about three weeks, and, 
suffering as I was from an attack of rheu- 
matism, as a result of the hardships I had 
undergone, together with malarial fever, I 
could scarcely walk, and had a pretty hard 
time of it. During these three weeks I stayed 
in a home for sailors. 

At length I learned that an American sail- 
ing ship, named the Luzon, belonging to New 
York, and bound for Newcastle, New South 
Wales, required ten sailors, and I resolved to 
somehow get on board her, and by that means 
leave the Philippines. I knew very well that 
if the captain saw me in my then half-dead con- 
dition, he would never engage me as one of 
the crew. However, as luck would have it, 
the vessel received orders one evening to leave 
Manila at once. The captain accordingly came 
ashore that night in search of a crew, and 
made his way direct to the Sailors' Home in 
Calle San Ferando, in which I was staying. 
Coming into the room in which I was sitting 
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along with some others, who alleged they were 
seamen, he shouted, "Are there any sailors 
here?" "Yes, sir, I a;m one," I answered, 
and rose to my feet along with several others. 
He picked out ten men ; only three of the lot, 
however, being sailors. I succeeded in putting 
myself well forward, and the darkness of the 
room preventing him observing my weak, 
emaciated condition, I was selected as one 
of the fortunate ten. 

We went on board the Luzon next morn- 
ing at six o'clock, and immediately proceeded 
to get under way. I was so weak that I 
could scarcely do my turn of the work, and 
the majority of the crew being land-lubbers, 
quite ignorant of seamanship, we had a pretty 
lively time of it until the officers had succeeded 
in licking the crew into shape. Though I was 
unable to do much work at first, I showed the 
green hands how to do it, and managed to get 
on all right. 

During almost the whole of the forty-eight 
days' voyage I was in perfect agony, but I 
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never gave in. I kept my feet all the time, 
and never shirked my watch, and by the 
insufficient food and strong sea air, together 
with plenty of hard work, I literally knocked 
both the fever and rheumatism out of my 
system. 

On arrival at Newcastle, I made up my 
mind to return home, not having been in 
Scotland for ten years. I accordingly shipped 
on the Drumhlair, a four-masted barque, 
commanded by Captain Farron, and bound 
for Valpariso. I was ultimately paid off at 
that port, and joined the crew of a French 
barque, bound for Iquique. Here I left the 
ship and made my way up to the saltpetre 
mines, situated a few miles out of the town. 
The work up there, however, was not at all 
conjenial to my taste, and, after a stay of a 
few days, I returned to Iquique and shipped 
as A.B. on the four-masted barque Spring- 
hum, of Greenock, commanded by Captain 
Crosswaithe. This vessel was bound for 
Brake, near Bremen, Germany, where we 
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arrived after a voyage of four months. Here 
the crew were paid off, and I left for London, 
and thence returned home to Orkney, having 
been absent for a period of fifteen years 
altogether. 



THE END. 



